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CHINA AND THE ALLIES* 


FORE-WORD. 


Tue Chinese expedition was the military solution of a commercial 
question. 

The obstruction of European interests in the Extreme Orient pro- 
duced the Boxer movement; the Boxer movement caused the expe- 
dition. 

The soil of Pe-Chili was the military salon where, for the first 
time, the great nations of the Universe introduced their armies to 
each other. 

There Jena drinks with Sedan,—Austerlitz and Moscow have but 
one mouth,—rejuvenated Palikao amazes Fashoda,—Formosa dis- 
dainfully returns the salute of Cuba,—consolable Adoua fiirts with 
San Moun,—Peking reconciles Vienna with Paris. 

It is the vortex of glories and sorrows. ; 

Very much in fashion, for no one about her had taken account of 
the value of the smiles, France gave smiles and preserved her heart 
intact. 

France gathered herself together. 

She penetrated the exact resources of her allies of a day, enlarged 
her fund of Chinese friendship, and thus deciphered the teaching of 


events. 


*Translated from the military library of R. Chapelot & Co. (Paris, 1903), 
for the Second Division, General Staff, U. S: A. by Captain Frederick L. 
Palmer, Ninth U. S. Infantry. 
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Above all, she carried away’ from the expedition the inestimable 
guarantee of a military valor which no one called into question, and 
the essential advantage of moral grandeur which could not succeed in 
healing all the jealousies. 

The co-ordination of these efforts constitutes the durable work of 
France in the two years of the war. 

This study proposes to give life to the portrait of the Boxer, that 
careless, vagabond and ‘cruel Chinaman whom the European invasion 
made a patriot of an hour: 

In a rapid review of each of the allied armies, it will tell of the im- 
pression they made upon us, of that which we left upon them. 

It will draw from the comparative conduct of these armies with 
regard to the yellow foe, the enviable prestige which the humanity of 
our arms acquired for us over the inquiet soul of the Chinaman. 


I. 
THE CHINAMAN—THE BOXER MOVEMENT. 


Causes of the War.—The glory of the Japanese arms had, in 1895, 
proclaimed the military decadence of the Chinese Empire. Europe, 
confused at having been forestalled in its covetousness, at once formed 
for itself compensations of interest. ; 

Germany provides itself with Kiao-Tchou; Russia pays itself with 
Port Arthur; England exacts Wei-Hai-Wei; France obtains in the 
south the hedge of Kwang-Tchou; even Italy dares to pretensions by 
claiming San Moun. 

It was a question of interpreting these diplomatic succésses. It 
is, then, the annoying, consuming, devouring infiltration of economic 
hopes. 

The Emperor Kwang-Hsu himself precipitates the overthrow of 
the national atavism by imposing reforms the irritating and brutal 
‘spirit of which condemned their durability. 

Chinese indifference had been moved by the shock of these rapid 
events. 

The Chinese People——The country of Confucius, as the imagina- 
tion of historians has presented it to us, is a China thoughtless, anim- 
ated, and wise; it is very little the China of the lettered man and the 
mandarin ; it is not all the China of the people. 

Vigorous, resigned, resisting, facile, honest to a scruple, docile 
even to indifference, gay, simple and credulous, slow to progress, 
wrapped up in remembrances, the Chinaman of the street isa model 
of a philosopher. 
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His body is without needs, his brow is unclouded ; a block of wood 
is an agreeable pillow for him, a wheel-barrow is for him a soft bed. 

He lives in eternity ; mystery attracts him, fear besets him. Fong- 
Choue, an indefinable spirit, determines the height of his houses, des- 
ignates the sepulchre of his dead. 

The dead are the gods of living China. 

The worship of them is its religion, its morality is a mixture of 
respect and fear. The Chinaman prays only to disarm an anger. All 
amelioration of his lot leaves him indifferent. His heart does not pass 
beyond his family, his brain beyond the city. 

Thus may be comprehended what uneasiness stirred the silent 
soul of China at the tempestuous blast of the ideas of the Occident. 

So much inquietude seized the Court that, on the 21st of Septem- 
ber, 1898, a palace crisis recalled to power the Dowager Empress. 
The old Manchu party again takes the direction of affairs, and Prince 
Tuan becomes the inspirer of the Boxers. : 

The Boxers.—The sect of Boxers is one of the numerous secret 
societies which elbow each other in China. 

It has over the others the originality of addressing itself to the 
nervous affection, to suggestion and to hysteria, in order to spread 
abroad its doctrine and to recruit its adepts.* Representations sown 
broadcast by its prophets, picture the supernatural properties enjoyed 
by its initiated, whom sabres, balls, bullets even, are powerless to 
destroy. 

Youths, very young women, dressed in red, precede the warriors 
they animate; they command the massacres, draw on the hesitating, 
swell with cries, prayers, dances and gestures, the devastating tide. 
Everywhere the walls are covered with proclamations which uniform- 
ly end with these words: “Death to the barbarians! Down with the 
foreign devils!” 

The dissolute Court soon finds for the evil only the remedy which 
is most welcome; it resolutely enters into the Boxer adventure. 

A collective warning of France, England, Germany and the United 
States succeeds only in pushing the revolt to the gates of Peking. 

_ Diplomacies, until now deaf to the clearsighted prudence of the 
counsels of M. Pichon, then think of military action. 

Then comes, first, the lamentable check of the Seymour column, 
afterward the bombardment of Taku and the siege of Tien-Tsin, then 
at last the deliverance of the Legations. 

The First Military Operations—Prepared in the happiness of de- 
barkation, begun in the chance concentrations of troops, these first 
operations lack unity in action and confidence in intention. All are 
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in accord only in thinking of themselves ; the armies hesitate, the 
diplomacies fear. 

The truth is that everyone drags his ball and chain. 

Russia has Japan, Japan Russia; France has Tonkin, England the 
Transvaal; Germany has Kiao-Tchou, the United States the Philip- 
pines. tg 

They discuss in order to delay action. 

Darcy writes in his report of the 1oth of July these words of la- 
mentable truthfulness: “For the past thirty days the entire world is 
without news of us; it must be that diplomacy has some very mysteri- 
ous undercurrents since the Russians and Japanese cannot find time 
in a month to bring 10,000 men under the walls of Peking. If the 
Powers, before succoring us, must agree upon sending the same num- 
ber of battalions, of squadrons and of batteries, we shall wait long 
yet for our deliverance.” 

They waited a month longer. 


The first troops thrown into Pe-Chili, badly clothed, snot fed, 
without siege supplies, had to bear the murderous heat of a tropical 
climate and the fire of-a perfected artillery. The evocation of Palikao 
deceived hopes, and the commerce of Europe made a disagreeable 
acquaintance with its military establishments. The character of the 
war was itself changed. It was no longer an affair with a govern- 
ment which fought to protect its interests, but with a land which took 
to arms to defend its territory. 


The Seymour column, too light and too lightly engaged, is con- 
strained to fall back on Tien-Tsin, entirely compromised. The con- 
fidence and pride of the Chinese were, meanwhile, swelled by its re- 
treat. 


The taking of the Taku forts at length gave the Allies a base of 
operations. But the siege of Tien-Tsin, which lasts a month, ex- 
hausts their efforts. 


Three weeks are necessary to repair their forces. 


An unaccustomed heat, an exceptional drought instead of the rains 
which, each year at this epoch, transforms the soil of Pe-Chili into a 
vast marsh, permits them to undértake the march to Peking. On the 
14th of August the Legations were relieved, after two months of 
siege. 

The caprices of the climate had delivered Europe. 

France took part in these operations with three battalions of in- . 
fantry and two batteries of artillery, marine troops which came from 
Cochin-China and from Tonkin. 
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These troops started precipitately. They had neither the time to 
await spare stores, nor to have themselves followed by coolies. Their 
only uniform was a suit of blue cloth. 

The modesty of the effectives did not diminish the importance of 
their roles. 

At the railroad station of Tien-Tsin, the marine infantry covered 
itself with glory. The energy of Colonel de Pelacot, on the night of 
the 13th-14th of July, decided the victory. The turning movement of 
300 French troops, in a swampy plain, routed the Chinese at the battle 
of Pei-Tsang. 

As always, the French temperament tempered in fire its incom- 
parable military qualities: dash (élan), initiative, courage, and gaiety. 


II. 
THE ALLIED ARMIES. 


The Bay of Taku.—The deliverance of the Legations was. only 
the dawn of the campaign. The real action only began afterward. 
The civilized world at last decides to employ the argument of cannon. 
The international agreement, which is going,to give to diplomacy a 
shield of 100,000 men and 300 pieces of artillery, throws before Taku 
the menace of its squadrons, redoubtable symbol of its will, radiant 
splendor of its strength. Each nation, by the character of its naval 
representation, raises the mysterious corner of the curtain of its 
thoughts. 

Germany, which has in these last 15 years grown prodigiously, 
wishes at the same time to attract attention and set up a menace. The 
formula of its policy dates from Charles XII: “My policy is my 
sword.” 

While Russia contents itself with a division of cruisers, while 
England and France, those two giants of the sea, make a genius of 
rivaling each other in modesty, this last born of the ocean astonishes 
by its prodigality of vessels. 

_An improvised city rises before Taku, where move about, in the 
boulevards traced through the anchorage of the great ships, passers 
full of business, customers and tug-boats. In the distance but in- 
visible, the shore is a sheet of mud on a level with the water. To the 
right and left of the Pei-Ho are forts of a sombre gray, molossi 
henceforth silent, lying in a vase filled with corpses. Farther beyond, 
a noisy life of junks on a stinking shore, a busying of Chinese in rags 
over the silence of the ruins: that is Taku. 

One arrives at Tong-Ku, where one debarks: accumulation of 
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beasts, of munitions, of provisions, and of soldiers. Then, after a 
vast solitude of tombs interspersed with marshes, a hive formidable 
for its rancid atmosphere, for its ceaseless activity: Tien-Tsin, center 
of communications, storehouse of the expedition, heart of the allied 
staffs. 

The French.—The French staff which finds itself here united is a 
medley of officers of Marine and of officers of War. If the Marine 
has almost everywhere had the higher direction, the War has known 
how to give its contribution to it with intelligence. 

The close understanding, the confidential reports of the general 
and of the commanding admirals, hold tendencies to particularism. 
For the first time, perhaps, the forces of France show to the world a 
great united family. Certainly there still subsists on both parts sub- 
dued intelligence and exaggerated self-complacency, but it cannot be 
denied that the China campaign did more for fraternalization than all 
the previous efforts taken together. 

The colonial army and the metropolitan army have both clothed 
themselves with sufficient glory and so covered themselves with laurels 
that no one need blush at their introduction to each other. The mere 
examination of their personal qualities alone puts them both in an 
excellent light. : 

The originality of view acquired by voyaging, the habit of preco- 
cious command, the multiplied exercise of responsibility, develop 
early, with the colonials, an adventurous and decided temperament. 

With us, on the contrary, the mysterious impress which leads our 
ideas to a central and unique thought: the preparation for the event, 
fashions a spirit deliberate and resolved. 

But these two characters blend a very decided personal grandeur 
into an ideal common strength. 

If the Germans clearly show their preference for our metropolitan 
army which better answers to their conception of military cohesion, 
the Russians who fought at Tien-Tsin by the side of our marine in- 
fantry cannot exhaust their admiration for the high spirit and bravery 
of the colonial troops. 

The Russians——The Russians passed to Pe-Chili like meteors. 
The conciliation of their attitude toward the Chinese Court suffi- 
ciently indicated what price they attached to the continuation of its 
friendship. They rapidly retired into Manchuria, where secret con- 
ventions accorded as compensations the liberty of their movements. 

Clad in long cloaks of ground color, on which the abundance of 
grease deposited a sort of varnish, the face disappearing under a hir- 
sute fawn-colored beard, a cap of thick fur thrust over the eyes, a 
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mixture of Siberian ruggedness and Mongolian cruelty, our loyal 
allies appeared to the other armies like the descendants of the war- 
riors of Ghengis-Khan. 

Erect on their horses, they rode madly—these soldiers of another 
age—through the streets of Tien-Tsin, through lack of other occupa- 
tion, through carelessness, or through drunkenness, overthrowing 
whatever was encountered ‘by the mad gallop of their ardent steeds. 

Facility of enthusiasm and fever of movement form the foundation 
of Russian temperament. Add to this nerves, and you have the 
French temperament. The Sclav exuberance owes nothing to the 
Latin exuberance. The Russian does everything with his whole 
heart. It is always that which speaks first. When'in the evening, 
in the twilight of the steppes, the soldiers sing around the standard, 
it is their soul which weeps harmonies, it is that which utters with all 
its forces the impatient appeal for glory, for the Russian loves war 
and gives it all his heroism. 

Affection of the soldier for his chief, of the chief for the soldier, 
supreme affection of all for “Our Father the Czar,” that is all the 
Russian, and it is all Russia. 


The army of Asia and the army of Europe differ in aspect as a 
sword of honor differs by the hilt from the sword of battle. The one 
is mounted with gold and enriched with precious stones, the other is 
without carving and without ornament, but the blades are of the 
same steel. 

The umbrage which Russian valor gives to German pride haunts 
Japanese self-conceit with persistent uneasiness. 

The Japanese.—Scarcely have the Japanese and Russians shared 
the honor of having delivered the Legations when already they turn 
all their efforts toward ridding themselves of each other. 

The Japanese soldier is vigorous, coquettish, disciplined, nervous. 
He has indefatigable legs, a patient stomach, a prodigious sang-froid, 
the courage of antique legends. 

The infantry fears no comparison. It has taken from the French 
its field service, from the Germans its garrison service. Its maneu- 
vers are copied from ours, but the soldier renders honors and salutes 
in the German style, and his doll’s figure goes well with his parade 
step as does the tall Prussian stature. 

The cavalry does not exist. Horse and rider are detestable. Time 
will perhaps improve the mounts, but time will never improve the 
Japanese conformation. 

The artillery, which possesses some power, loses it through its 
teams. 
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These weaknesses are immaterial in insular war, for Japan, hedged 
in by high and wooded mountains separated by numerous and low- 
lying rice-plantations, needs no succor against invasion. But if it 
attempted some day to carry war into Manchuria, the marvellous 
Russian cavalry, an impenetrable and sure screen for maneuvers,. 
would reserve some disagreeable surprises for its infantry. 

The necessity of communications, and the ingratitude of the cli- 
mate would, besides, bring considerable reduction of the effectives. 
Climate is important to the immunity of courage as it contributes to 
the building up of the organism, and, here, the waste of Japanese 
valor would reinforce Russian strength. 

Alliances would not intervene. Japan is too far from the trend 
of the events which sweep our epoch to triumph over the calculations . 
of England, which will never consent to take a hand when India is at 
stake, when the attitude of the United States threatens to be deplor- 
able, in tearing, for the profit of Japan alone, Tonkin from France, 


Corea from Russia. 
A bellicose nation with exhausted traditions, Japan has kept of its 


past only an incomparable pride. 

Born too soon into the light of the Occident, the Japanese has 
entered too rapidly into worldly civilization, has bought progress as a 
completed outfit, has quitted his country to copy the universe, and 
has returned to it to conquer it. 

But, as well as the Russian, the Japanese knows how to die. 
Though equal, their heroism is divergent. The one is spontaneous, 
the other of imitation; the one of temperament, the other of compari- 
son. The heart of the Japanese vibrates only to envy, and the pen- 
chant of Japan for Germany, so marked in our days, is inspired less 
by sympathy than by ambition and pride. 

The Germans.—The Germans came to us, their hands filled with 
pardons. We gave them our hands, our hearts filled with sadness. 

Large, ruddy, robust, with menacing moustache, sonorous step, 
imperious gesture, they misplace their importance; they are a self- 
satisfied people. 

If their sometimes unfortunate allusions, their often noisy joys, 
have more than once touched the delicacy of our sentiments and the 
piety of our memories, it was in spite of themselves. They must not 
be held too severely accountable ; they are parvenus. 

The influence of Marshal von Waldersee lessened the wounds. 

The Marshal is a man of distinction. He has a proud bearing,.an 
honest face, and a hearty manner. He is skilful, diplomatic, has 
known how to preserve his importance with a mutilated command— 
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for that his authority was not recognized by everyone was unknown 
to none—put no alloy into his sympathy for France, solved with 
probity all questions in his jurisdiction, and returned to Europe sur- 
rounded with universal sympathy. France and Germany had only 
coquetries. Each in turn did the honors’ of the house. 

The Marshal invited all the expeditionary corps and the European 
population of the Concessions to a grand review. This took place at 
Tien-Tsin in January, Igor. 

Count von Waldersee goes direct to the French officers, whom he 
begs to accompany him. Every one is attentive, for every one ex- 
pects something grand. 

The Marshal at first salutes the troops, who swell with their hur- 
tahs the storm of trumpet flourishes. Then slow music, heavy, pro- 
found, theatrical, starts the infantry into the spring of the parade 
step which cuts the alignment. The artillery and the cavalry pass at 
a walk without creating any impassioned interest. The howitzer bat- 
teries and the mounted infantry alone fix the attention. 

All that was very correct, but it created no enthusiasm. The 
spectacle had majesty, but it had no power. Soul?was lacking, as 
they say at the theatre, that is to say, the mysterious nothing which 
impassions, and which here consists in the grandeur of being natural. 

A month later General Voyron, without ceremony, held a review 
of the French expeditionary corps. No one was invited, and every 
one came to it. The German officers saluted us with a smile. 

Our Zouaves started off with an elastic step, a bearing warm, full 
of color, luminous, borne along by airy music which smacked of the 
bayonet. The step of the mules presents the mountain batteries in a 
marvellous line. The swaggering trot of the horses superbly carries 
by the 75 mm. batteries. The gallop of the Chasseurs d’Afrique, ab- 
ruptly brought to a halt in a cloud of dust before the group of foreign- 
ers, compels their admiration. 

Our soldiers had been so true to life, their bearing had been so 
frank, their “élan” so sincere, their swaggering so natural, that the 
German officers quitted us without a smile. 

Some certainties had gone to pieces, and some hopes had grown 
large. 

The English—The English resisted their admiration the less as 
there could be between them and us no military jealousy. Their troops 
came almost exclusively from India; the officers only were English. 

The Indian is consequential, majestic, but fatigued. His officers 
accord him courage; it is not for us to deny it to him. 

The Cavalry has superb horses ridden by excellent horsemen. 
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The English officers are all tall, slender, stiff, phlegmatic, gentle- 
men, begin their day in the tub and end it in the club, play tennis, 
frequent the races, cultivate their ease, respect their habits, weigh 
upon every one but tolerate being weighed upon by no one, stickle for 
etiquette, are slaves to conventionality, never expose their dignity, are 
vain of their vigor, which is their greatest merit, ignore kindly at- 
tentions as improprieties, are frank, proud, loyal and disdainful, lodge 
a stainless bravery in a faultless smoking, ride horseback like centaurs 
and hold a riding whip as if it were the sceptre of old England; but 
they temper their defects with solid qualities: order punctuality, prac- 
tical sense, clear vision, tenacity in audacity, uprightness in energy, 
confidence in success. 


Even if they are not without reproach as military men, they are 
assuredly men. 

Their relations with us have always been highly cordial. 

If unfortunate circumstances have divided the soldiers of the two 
countries, the misfortune of the circumstances sealed the touching 
affection of the French and Austrian contingents. 


The Austrians—Austria showed us several marines of very fine 
appearance, whose conduct in the defense of our Legation was admir- 
able. We are bound to them through gratitude, and we owe a re- 
spectful admiration to the heroic devotion of Mme. de Rosthorn, the 


young wife of the Charge d’Affaires, who, during the 59 days the 
‘siege lasted, prepared food for the defenders, gave care to the wound- 
ed, and, in difficult hours, relieved their fatigues by her inexhaustible 
gaiety. 

She honors the Cross the French Government has given her. 

The tranquil modesty of Austrian courage contrasts singularly 
with the abounding amiability of the joyous Italians. 

The Italians.—The steam-launches of the Royal Marine performed 
a noisy police on the Pei-Ho. At Tien-Tsin, the. “Bersaglieri” passed 
the time in patrols; at Peking, they gallantly did the honors of the 
Summer Palace. In charming relations, the Italians left all others 
behind in politenesses. Having no palpitating interests in the Extreme 
Orient to defend, they almost always kept away from the operations. 

The Americans.—Like Italy, but evidently from commercial con- 
siderations, the United States early renounced all operations. 

The soldier of the Union is, first of all, a citizen of free America. 
He is a military man by contract, is disciplined on occasion, holds 
himself aloof from association with others, rides superb horses, pos- 
sesses equipments of the first order, has excellent arms which he is 
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always seeking opportunity to use, was, in China, the “Rough-Rider,” 
the break-neck he glories in being. 

He is a companion of a band, he is not a soldier of an army. 

In the midst of the diverse physiognomies and different aptitudes, 
the French soldier was himself. 

No one preceded him in intelligence and in bravery, no one equals 
him in generosity, in swagger and in gaiety, and he is the only one 
who possesses “élan.” 

The officer, who possesses all his qualities and all his defects, 
does not fear comparison for the solidity of his knowledge. The 
affection which attaches him to the soldier and which the soldier re- 
turns him, their community of heart, of effort and of suffering, have 
put to rout the ostracism of the foreigner. 

The rapid pacification of the regions placed under our protection, 
the prompt resumption of social life in the localities we guarded, the 
great honesty which marked our action everywhere, acquired for us 
the diplomatic friendship of the Court and the confiding sympathy of 
the Chinese to such an extent that they were accustomed to ask of our 
colors protection from our allies. 

Our expeditionary corps victorionsly proclaimed this civilized 
truth: in matters of coloniZation, temperament is the war-arm which 
has the greatest penetration. 


III. 


THE SITUATION IN THE EXTREME ORIENT. 


The Court passed in the country the time which the Allies passed 
in the campaign. 

It waited for a year at 1,000 kilometers distance from Peking and 
sheltered from an audacious raid, for the hostile brothers, hat in 
hand, to cut each others’ throats, stiffened its resistance or bent its 
claims with the evolutions of European energy, according as the noose 
slipped more or less tightly. It decided, driven at last to consent, to 
confide the chances of the times—for the Asiatic has time at his left 
side as the soldier has a sword at his right,—it confided the chances 
of the times to the proved skill of Prince Ching and old Li-Hung- 
Chang, who, on the 14th of January, 1901, signed the following pro- 
tocol : 

Ist. An imperial Prince shall bear to Berlin the regrets of the 
Emperor of China for the murder of Baron de Ketteler, minister of 
Germany ; 
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2nd. A severe punishment shall be inflicted upon the chiefs of 
the Boxer movement, notably upon Prince Tuan; 

3rd. The importation of arms and war materials, their fabrication, 
are interdicted ; 

4th. Permanent guards shall be maintained for the defence of the 
Legations ; 

5th. The forts of Taku, the fortifications of Peking at the sea, in 
particular the walls and works at Tien-Tsin, shall be demolished ; 

6th. The points necessary to assure communications from Peking 
to the sea shall be occupied in a military way ; 

7th. An indemnity shall be paid to the Powers for the expenses 
of the war and the damages caused to foreign nations ; 

8th. Until China has conformed to the preceding conditions, the 
Powers shall occupy Pe-Chili and Shanghai. 


The expeditionary corps are immediately broken up, the brigades 
of occupation are reduced to 2,700, then to 1,700 men; into the Lega- 
tions, rebuilt and fortified, are thrown 300 soldiers of each nation 
and some cannon; it is agreed to guard the principal points of the 
railroad from Peking to Tong-Ku, while three sentinels attentively 
watch China: Port Arthur with Russia; Kiao-Tchou with Germany, 
Tonkin with France. 

But, as with medals, there are two sides to the Chinese character, 
and we behold this humiliating spectacle: the Empress overwhelming 
with graciousness the ministers and their wives, and adjourning sine 
die the regulating of the indemnities while waving before their eyes 
the phantom of the Boxer who is gaining provinces. 

And, if we see China display, to the universal astonishment, her 
impunity more revolting perhaps than her crimes, and her audacity 
more monstrous than her impunity, it is because the irreconcilable 
antithesis of interests which military synthesis of the allied effort 
resolutely hid had not escaped her singular clearsightedness. 

The English covet Ching-Wang-Tao, the only point on the coast 
of Pe-Chili always free from ice, pretend to enlarge the importance 
of their mining concessions of Kai-Ping, and to increase their inter- 
ests in the railroad from Peking to Shan-Hai-Kwan. 

Germany, after having vainly caressed the hope of dividing up the 
Middle Kingdom and taking as her part the protection of the mis- 
sions, is reduced reluctantly to the development of its commercial 
navigation in Extreme Oriental waters and to improving the value 
of Kiao-Tchou, where 174 millions already invested have accomplished 


marvels. 
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Japan, whom a large concession in the native city of Tien-Tsin 
satisfies but partially, especially wishes to play a preponderant role in 
Chinese affairs. Pe-Chili overflows with Japanese officers who in- 
struct the Celestial army ; the great maneuvers of the Mikado in 1901 
were a grandiose representation intended to strike the military man- 
darins whom the Japanese Government had invited to them. 

The United States, which in the beginning insisted with France 
and Russia that the integrity of the Empire must be maintained, dream 
of extending their commerce with the. Extreme Orient of which they 
are already the greatest suppliers of metal goods. 

Russia, which willingly consents to evacuate Manchuria with the 
fierce resolution never to leave it, which, by Port Arthur and Vladi- 
vostock, holds Corea in its grasp, beams upon the Asia of the Orient. 
Its policy puts all its skill into preserving the Chinese friendship, all 
its resistance against yielding up Manchuria, all its authority in in- 
terdicting the Japanese occupation of Corea, all its moderation into 
putting off a conflict with Japan. 

France, which possesses at Tong-Ku, at Tien-Tsin, at Shanghai, 
interesting concessions, to whom the work of the missions has created 
almost everywhere important groups of villages which are Christian, 
that is to say French,—(for the Chinese, save for themselves, recog-- 
nize only France and have never, to the burning indignation of the 
Allies, pretended to set up other colors than ours)—-France pushes 
farther each day, in feverish haste, the penetration of its railroad from 
Peking to Hankow. 

All these competitions, these covetousnesses, these hopes, elbow 
each other, jostle each other, develop each other, cross each other, 
smile at each other, fear each other, before the attentive confidence 
of the Government of the Middle Kingdom. 

In falling, the great alliance formed some quite imposing frag- 
ments, 

England lays hold of the financial difficulties of Japan, whom she 
saves from embarrassment at the price of an alliance. 

Russia, whose immediate interests in the Extreme Orient this 
compromises, and France, whose Tonkin it menaces, respond thereto 
immediately by a vigorous declaration which the United States, in 
the “wings,” notices with a welcoming smile. 

But these preoccupations, these inquietudes, these wrestings, these 
shocks, have taken away nothing from Chinese serenity. 

China felt the war as the root feels the shaking of the leaves. 
Far from having provoked in her one of those formidable anarchies 
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of conscience which transform a society, the expedition attained only 
the prestige of a phantom. To make turn upon its hinges a door so 
long rusted as progress has rusted in the Chinese brain, it was im- 
prudent to attack the ironwork with a sword, for the door, in falling, 
menaces killing the workman. It.was wiser to impress upon this mil- 
lenary sleep the gentle circulation of ideas which are the very blood 
of civilization. 

We can say with pride that France, whose genius conducts the 
civilization of the globe, whose thought is the sun of the world, France 
was, over yonder, the Mother, majestic and pregnant with ideas which 
will henceforth do missionary service in the Chinese mind. 





A STUDY OF ATTACKS UPON FORTIFIED 
HARBORS. 


Tue Capture or Port Royat, S. C., 1n 1861. 


A PURELY NAVAL ATTACK, YET UTILIZABLE ONLY THROUGH THE 
PRESENCE OF A SUPPORTING ARMY. 


THE examination of the naval attack of harbors in our Civil 
War is particularly interesting, because with the navy, as with the 
army, the development of tactics during the war was very great, 
and starting with rather crude ideas in 1861, at the close of the 
war our practice was as far advanced as any nation has since gone. 

During this war our navy was used almost entirely in main- 
taining a blockade of the coast, and in patrolling the great rivers 
to aid the armies in the field. It seems that if we stop a moment 
here to study the respective fields of work of armies and navies 
it may serve to clear our minds so as to judge wisely as to what 
operations of coast and harbor attack it is proper to undertake, 
and therefore what points are likely to be atacked in force. Both 
the army and navy, of course, are merely instruments of diplo- 
macy and high politics; in a war,the immediate object of any 
army or of any fleet under normal circumstances should be the 
destruction of the armed forces opposed to it, but when this has 
been done, the ultimate objectives of the two services are entirely 
different, that of the army being primary, and that of the navy 
being altogether auxiliary. . 

In short, it is the duty of a field army after it has subdued oppo- 
sition, to occupy the country, to convert itself into a territorial 
garrison and control the inhabitants, their laws and their daily 
life, so that under this shield the profits of the industries and 
commerce of the conquered country may be diverted to the treas- 
ury of the conqueror. As extreme examples of this ultimate use 
of an army we have in ancient times, the occupation of the Roman 
provinces by the imperial armies, in modern times the occupation 
of India by Great Britain. Each case covers a period of centuries 
in which after every advance the invading and conquering army 
settled down in garrison, and under the imperial peace a great 
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stream of tribute, more or less concealed under commercial forms, 
flowed to Rome or London. In each case the monotonous patrol 
and sentry-go of the expatriated legions was, with reference to 
the home empire, productive labor, feeding and clothing millions 
of compatriots who never left their firesides. 

To be sure, conquering nations do not always care to recoup 
and reward themselves for their losses and efforts by an annual 
payment collected through the presence of a permanent garrison. 
It is often thought better, as by Germany in 1871, to commute the 
annuity into capital by collecting a great war indemnity in two 
or three years, and then withdrawing the garrison whose occupa- 
tion served as guarantee for payment; and there are other terms 
of settlement which may be agreed upon. 

The navy has a minor role; it cannot occupy territory nor 
search out and control people and their business, therefore it can 
do nothing in peace to support the home country. 

In war, after the navy has defeated the forces opposed to it, its 
duty is the auxiliary but very important one of maintaining the 
communications, both military and commercial, of its own country 
while breaking up in every way those of the enemy. A navy has 
no other legitimate object. If it is employed for other purposes 
it is only because no other means are available, not because no 
other means are better. 

Like the British blockades of France, a century ago, a great 
blockade may he established as a means of defence, as a screen 
behind-which the national commerce may develop in compara- 
tive safety and armies pass upon their occasions. Or, as was 
the case in our Civil War, the blockade may be an offensive meas- 
ure, throttling the enemy’s communications, cutting off his sup- 
plies and hindering his military movements. ~ 

During the Civil War the navy had two principal fields of work, 
one was the blockade of the coast, cutting all the oversea cominu- 
nication of the insurgent territory and armies, and the other was 
the opening of the Mississippi. Really it should he called the 
closing of the Mississippi, for the reason that the States west of 
the river were never seriously attacked, but they sent all manner 
of supplies, both men and material, to aid in driving back the 
Northern armies. The entire effort of the navy in this region 
and a great part of that of the army was devoted to cutting this 
line of communication, after which the navy kept it closed while 
the western armies concentrated before Chattanooga and marched 
through Georgia. 
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Both these great efforts of the navy during the whole four 
years had only two principal objects, namely, to facilitate the 
advance upon Richmond, and the western march to the sea. One 
great eccentric effort was made during this time, to capture 
Charleston ; it was undertaken solely as a political revenge upon 
the birthplace of secession and, being without a sound military 
object, the operations failed until in due course of time they 
were embraced in the ‘plans of the great march to the sea. 

The first great naval attack in the Civil War, in point of time 
as well as in the development of methods, was that upon Port 
Royal in November, 1861. 

The Secretary of the Navy, in his report for 1861, says: 

“It was found that naval stations and harbors of refuge during 
the tempestuous seasons would be indispensable if hostilities were 
to be continued, and the stations thus secured could also be made 
the point of offensive miliary operations. . . . Two combined mil- 
itary and naval expeditions have already been organized and put 
in action. Such co-operation and concert of action between the two 
arms of the service were indispensable; for, although the navy 
alone might assail and capture batteries in some positions, it was 
not within its province or power to retain or garrison them.” 


After mentioning Admiral Dupont as having been selected to 
command the naval part of the combined expedition to seize an 
important base south of the Chesapeake, the Secretary continues: 


“Informed of the policy and views of the government in regard 
to the expedition, prompt to execute its wishes, and having made 
himself familiar with every eligible port on the Southern Atlantic 
coast, he, as commander of the expedition, was intrusted with the 
selection within prescribed limits of the place where the first as- 
sault should be made.” 


The network of inland water-ways along the coasts of the 
South Atlantic States made it very: difficult for the blockading 
force to operate efficiently. This first combined expedition pri- 
marily was intended to seize a harbor as a port of refuge and base 
of supplies for the blockading fleet, and secondarily, it was hoped 
that by active co-operation between the army and navy it would be 
possible to advance upon the defences of the principal cities and 
cut their communications, after which the cities would be occu- 
pied, and the blockade would be very easily conducted by small 
forces operating within sheltered waters, while the ships released 
would be available elsewhere. 
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The expedition was assembled in October, 1861, in Hampton 
Roads, and sailed on October 29 for a destination which was 
not finally settled upon until after departure. The Southern 
government knew as well as the commander-in-chief the ports to 
which his instructions limited his choice, and preparations for 
defence had been madesat all of them. 

On the part of the navy, the expedition consisted of two large 
steam frigates, three sailing frigates, five sloops of war, six large 
gunboats and several despatch boats. Besides there were twenty- 
five colliers to establish a coal depot after seizing the base. 

The military part was commanded by General T. W. Sherman 
with 15,000 men embarked on thirty-two steamers. After very 
rough weather the greater part of the transports arrived off Port 
Royal, which Dupont had decided to attack, being led to prefer 
it to neighboring ports on account of the greater depth of water 
there available. 

The fleet, dispersed by a gale, anchored off the Port Royal 
Bar all through the day of November 4. All aids to navigation 
had been removed and the bar was ten miles out at sea with no 
prominent land-marks visible. 

By the afternoon the channel had been sufficiently examined 
and marked to send in the lighter transports and the gunboats, 
and before dark the former were at anchor in the roadstead three 
or four miles below the batteries, while the gunboats chased two 
or three hostile gunboats to shelter. 

The following morning a reconnaissance by several gunboats 
again drove back the hostile gunboats and the distant fire from 
the forts showed that they were formidable works. At high tide 
the heavy ships crossed the bar. The work of planting buoys as 
guides for maneuvering in the strong tides was immediately be- 
gun, but was finished too late to attack that day. On the 6th, a 
S. W. gale prevented operations. The 7th was calm and at high 
tide the fleet moved to the attack. 

The fixed defencés of the sound comprised two forts, Walker, 
on Hilton Head, and Beauregard at Bay Point. 

Walker was armed with twenty-two guns in all.* Beauregard 


*Sea face: two 6-inch rifles, six 32-pdrs. M. L. S. B., one 10-inch Columbiad, 
one 8-inch Columbiad, three 7-inch sea coast howitzers. Left flank: one 32- 
pdr., one 42-pdr. sea coast howitzer not mounted. Right flank: three 32-pdrs. 
Outwork in rear commanding shore approach: two 32-pdrs., one 8-inch heavy 
howitzer, two 12-pdr. siege guns. 
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had four faces looking on the water and contained eighteen guns 
in all.* Total forty guns. 

The mobile defences consisted of six river steamers of light 
construction and armament and exposed machinery. 

Dupont organized his forces in two columns, the main column 
contained nine vessels, including the Wabash and Susquehanna 
and a sailing frigate under tow, and fired on a single broadsidej a 
total of fifty-nine guns. 

The flanking column had five ships firing sixteen guns on a 
single broadside.t 

The fleet got underway at an hour suiting the tide, with the 
flanking column on the right, and passed up midchannel, opening 
fire at a range of perhaps 4,000 yards. Having reached a point 
two and one-half miles north of Walker it turned to the west and 
countermarched close to Walker, proceeding slowly against the 
tide and passed it within 800 yards. On nearing Fishing Rip 
Shoal the fleet turned north once more and passed Fort Walker 
at 600 yards. The firing was continued until the third passage in, 
when the forts’ fire ceased at 1.15 p. M. The flanking squadron 
had orders to accompany the main squadrorf until the first turn, 
when the light squadron was to drive off the hostile force afloat 
and then take up a position close in shore to enfilade Fort Walker. 
The flanking squadron was particularly instructed to see that the 
Confederate gunboats should .be prevented from slipping out in 
the smoke and attacking the transport fleet. These light craft 
withdrew at first, but came out as the main hostile column turned 
south, but on the return of the column they allowed a heavily- 
armed gunboat to drive them into. Scull Creek. 

The fire of Fort Walker was directed rather high and most of 
the hits were aloft: The ships also fired high, many shells were 
found far inland. Three guns only were disabled. After it was 
seen that the garrison was leaving Fort Walker, a party was sent 
ashore with a flag of truce, and at 2.20 this party hoisted the 
United States flag on the fort. Fort Beauregard had received a 


*Five 32-pdrs., one 6-inch rifle, five 42-pdrs. sea coast guns, one 10-inch 
Columbiad, one 8-inch Columbiad. Left flank: two 24-pdrs. Right flank: three 
32-pdrs. Within the fort were two 6-pdr. field pieces. 


+Five 11-inch guns, two 10-inch, twenty-one 9-inch, seventeen 8-inch, twelve 
32-pdrs., and two 20-pdr. rifles, besides some smaller ones. 


tOne 11-inch gun S. B., one 30-pdr. rifle, one 20-pdr. rifle, thirteen 32-pdr. 
S. 3B. 
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distant fire from the ships, and near sunset it was seen to be 
abandoned. 

The army then disembarked and garrisoned the forts. No 
effort was made to cut off the retreat of the garrison of Fort 
Walker by sending gunboats up Scull Creek, the reason appar- 
ently being that the Admiral assumed that he would be too late; 
whereas the garrison did not get off the island till 1.30 a. M. of 
November.8, and then only by the help of the Confederate gun- 
boats. 

It appears that the original plan of attack was to land the army 
on the beach and make a combined attack, but the gale on the way 
down destroyed the means provided for disembarkation so that 
the navy made the attack alone. 

The object and result of this action was to establish a great 
naval base inside of the captured forts for the maintenance of the 
blockade. To make this safe a large garrison thenceforth held 
the country as far as Beaufort, while gunboats patrolled the 
neighboring interior waters. 

At Port Royal, owing to the absence on the part of the defence 
of any system of channel obstruction, the attacking ships were 

able to bring to bear their great superiority in artillery in such 
manner as pleased them. 

But the reduction of the forts by the navy would have been 
profitless and would not have: been attempted had there not been 
a supporting army present to occupy the neighboring territory 
and render the harbor available as a base for a far-reaching system 
of blockade. 


THE PassaGE OF Forts JACKSON AND St. PHILIP AND THE CAPTURE 
oF NEw ORLEANS IN 1862. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE REASONS CONTROLLING THE PASSAGE OF 
FORTIFICATIONS. 


The Federal administration had begun its endeavors to control 
the Mississippi river in the summer of 1861, operating from the 
Ohio; and in the beginning of 1862, having established an effec- 
tive blockade of the Gulf, it turned its attention to the capture 
of New Orleans. The control of this city would give a railroad 
and commercial centre, as a base for all operations further up the 
river, and so would facilitate cutting off the southwestern terri- 
tory from the rest of the Confederacy. 

Accordingly Admiral Farragut assembled at the mouth of the 
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Mississippi a force of five large sloops of war and nine gunboats, 
mounting in all 154 guns,* among which were enough pivot guns 
amidships to make either broadside, at will, ninety guns strong. 
There was also a flotilla of twenty mortar schooners, each carying 
one 13-inch mortar, the whole convoyed and handled by six gun- 
boats carrying thirty guns. The lighter vessels, including the 
mortars, got to the head of the passes on March 18th, but the 
Navy Department had made a mistake in sending three ships of 
too great draft, and two of them did not get across the bar until 
April 8. The other did not try at all. 

The War Department sent 15,000 troops under General B. F. 
Butler to co-operate with the fleet. The rendezvous was at Ship 
Island, which was also the naval base. 

New Orleans is situated on the alluvial delta, about 100 miles 
above the head of the Mississippi passes, where the river de- 
bouches in several directions. By way of Lake Borgne, however, 
the city is much nearer to the gulf than by way of the river, and 
the country below is much cut up by practicable water courses, 
facilitating an advance upon the city from the gulf. 

The operations in progress on the upper Mississippi con- 
vinced the authorities at Richmond that the upper river was more 
important, and therefore New Orleans was stripped of guns and 
troops which were sent north. Nevertheless, during the fall and 
winter of 1861-62, much was done by the local military and naval 
authorities to strengthen themselves. The plan of works adopted 
was to have an interior line of entrenchments around the city of 
about eight miles in circumference. This was for opposition to 
land attack. An outer cordon of forts combined with passive 
channel obstructions of various kinds was intended to prevent the 
enemy from getting its army by the help of light craft through 
the marshes and interior waterways surrounding the city. The 
main defences of the river itself were at Planche-mine Bend, 
about twenty miles above the head of the passes. This situation 
was the furthest below New Orleans at which it was possible to 
erect fortifications, but the river had built up its delta for many 
miles beyond into the gulf, so that troops might easily be landed 
on the shore and pushed across to the river just above the forts 
by a short march. 

Any advance of an army from this point upon the city would 


*Thirteen 11-inch S. B., two to-inch S. B., eighty-four 9-inch S. B., twenty- 
three 8-inch S. B., eight 32-pdrs., one 100-pdr. rifle, three 80-pdr. rifles, one 
50-pdr. rifle, sixteen 30-pdr. rifles, three 20-pdrs. 
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be necessarily confined to the narrow strip of high land border- 
ing the levees, and therefore the Confederates provided a fleet 
of ironclad ships and river boats converted into gunboats to main- 
tain communications with these forts and aid them in their resist- 
ance to a hostile fleet and to prevent any army from occupying 
and marching along the river banks. 

As the attack was delivered by way of the river, it is not need- 
ful to refer further to the defences in the other directions upon 
the minor waterways except to point out that they were a neces- 
sary part of a well considered defence; as is shown by the fact 
that the English army approached the city from Lake Borgne in 
1814. The defences at Planche-mine Bend consisted of two per- 
manent works, Fort St. Philip on the left bank and Fort Jackson 
on the right bank. 

Fort St. Philip is a little higher up the river than Fort Jackson, 
but they are separated only by the width of the river, about 800 
yards. Fort St. Philip, a structure of earth and brick, mounted 
in barbette four 8-inch columbiads and one 24-pdr., and had a 
water battery above and another below it. 

In all, the fort had forty-two guns commanding the turn in the 
river.* 

Fort Jackson was a pentagonal casemated fort, mounting, with 
its water battery, sixty-seven guns.t Of the guns in Jackson as 
many as sixteen of the smallest could not bear on the river. The 
unusual height of the river made the forts wet and very uncom- 
fortable quarters and gave the ships an equality in height of guns. 

The total number of troops available for the defences of the 
city was only 3,000, and they were not under good discipline. 

The floating defences were in two parts, that under the regular 
navy and the so-called river defence fleet organized among the 
river men, who were ignorant of war and of discipline, intensely 
jealous of the regular service, and refused to accept orders while 
professing readiness to co-operate. The regular force included 
one ironclad ram, the Louisiana} of sixteen guns, not able to move 


*The upper water battery mounted sixteen 24-pdrs. and the lower one, one 
8-inch S. B., one 7-inch rifle, six 42-pdr. S. B., nine 32s. and four 24s. There 
were also seven mortars of 8-, 10- and 13-inch caliber whose services amounted 
to nothing. 

yIn the casemates were fourteen 24-pdr. S. B. and ten flanking howitzers of 
the same caliber. Above these, in barbette, were two 10-inch and three 8-inch 
Columbiads, one 7-inch rifle, six 42-pdrs., fifteen 32-pdrs. and eleven 24-pdrs. 
Just outside the fort and below it was a water battery with one 1o-inch, two 
8-inch and two rifled 32-pdrs. 
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under her own steam, and with her battery not completely in- 
stalled; one ironclad ram of small size, the Manassas, four gun- 
boats with twelve 32-pdrs. and one g-inch gun. The river de- 
fence fleet had six boats which did little. 

An attempt was made to obstruct the passage of the river by a 
chain carried on heavy logs and anchored at short intervals, but 
the accumulation of driftwood carried it away after a time. Then 
a row of hulks was anchored across the stream, each being bound 
to its neighbor by several heavy chains, and this obstruction 
remained in position when the fleet arrived below the forts. 
Besides, there were a number of fire rafts to serve as illuminants 
as well as to fire the attacking fleet. 

After all the United States vessels were across the bar, a party 
of surveyors properly escorted started triangulation in order to 
establish the positions for the mortars. Thus it was April 16 
before the fleet anchored just below the position of the mortars. 
On the 18th the mortars opened fire. Fourteen had been placed 
below the turn, close to the right bank, concealed’ by trees where 
their distance from Fort Jackson was. from 3,000 to 4,000 yards. 
The other six were under the right bank where they could see 
their target, but were also seen by the forts and received a hot fire 
in spite of a diversion by the gunboats. That night they moved 
to the other shore, and the bombardment was continued for sev- 
eral days. As the forts maintained a return fire, the gunboats 
took turns in sallying around the bend, firing a shot or two and 
dropping back before there was time for the forts to change target. 
Still they received some damage and one mortar boat was sunk. 

The chained hulks in the river constituted an obstruction 
which the ships could not force in their passage up stream, and two 
gunboats were detailed to destroy it. Their masts were removed, 
and at 10 p. M., April 20, under cover of a very heavy mortar fire, 
they proceeded up the river. A heavy fire was opened on them 
from the forts, each grappled a hulk with the intention of de- 
stroying it by petards, but one tore adrift by the current and 
the other did not work her electric wires properly and broke them. 
A second attempt being made by one of the boats, she slipped 
the moorings of one of the hulks but went aground herself close 
under the fort. Her consort pulled her. off and she then ran above 
the obstruction, and turning, charged it at full speed with the 
current. The chains snapped between the third and fourth hulks 
from the eastern shore. In the morning it was seen that the line 
of hulks was greatly disturbed, leaving a broad open space. 
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The Confederate military authorities now wished to have the 
Louisiana, with her powerful armored battery, take up a position 
below the fort to attack the mortars, but her captain refused, pre- 
ferring to try to complete his ship before putting her under fire. 
The army and navy had been on good terms hitherto, but this 
divergence of views caused very bitter feeling, although it prob- 
ably had little effect on the operations. The river defence fleet 
also did not co-operate well in sending down fire-ships, sending 
one at a time instead of several at once, and handling them badly 
in other ways. On the night of April 23, Admiral Farragut sent 
a pulling boat to reconnoiter the obstruction, and found it had not 
been renewed, and at 3.30 A. M. of the 24th the fleet started up, cov- 
ered by the fire of the mortar vessels and the gunboats attached to 
them. 

The fleet was in column in two divisions; the first division 
was to keep on the St. Philip side and the second division follow- 
ing was to keep on the other side. The forts opened fire as the 
leading ships passed the line of hulks, the fire-rafts were kindled 
and the Hartford, flagship, leading the second column, crossed 
the river and went aground in her effort to avoid a fire-raft. 
Thereupon the tug handling it pushed it against her and kindled 
the Hartford, a shot sunk the tug, the current carried off the fire- 
raft and the fire party extinguished the fire on board, so the flag- 
ship backed off the shoal and proceeded on. The Brooklyn, 
second ship in the second column, fouled the next to the last ship 
of the first column and ran into the hulks, broke through them, 
but lost her way and suffered heavily under the fire of the forts 
while getting her head up-stream once more. The ram Manassas, 
which had previously rammed another ship, now struck the Brooklyn, 
but failed to deliver a blow quite hard enough to sink her. The last 
three ships failed to get by, one being disabled and the other two 
fouled the obstructions. 

The Louisiana above Fort St. Philip added her fire to that of 
the forts. Above the forts the fleet fell in with the hostile gun- 
boats and a running fight followed, in which one Federal gunboat 
was sunk by ramming, while by sunrise nine Confederates were 
seen to be destroyed and two had found shelter under the guns 
of the forts. The Confederate naval craft had fought well, but 
the river defence fleet, in spite of its boasting, had done nothing. 

The fleet anchored five miles above the forts, and on the 25th 
proceeded up to New Orleans, leaving two gunboats at that an- 
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chorage to protect the approach of the army, which landed from 
the Guif outside at the nearest point to the gunboats. 

‘Ihe ships ran by the batteries of the inner line of defence with- 
out any difficulty, and anchoring off the city, they controlled all 
its approaches, as the river was up to the top of the levees, so that 
the ships commanded the narrow strip of high land between the 
tiver and the marshes. | 


- Below, at the forts, the bombardment was renewed, but as 
Commander Porter was unaware of the Louisiana’s disability, he 
feared to retain his mortar schooners and sent them outside to 
blockade the exits of the bayous and to assist in disembarking 
the army. The gunboats remained to deal with the Louisiana. 
On the night of the 27th, the garrison, realizing that it was 
cut off from the city and helpless, declined to prolong its resist- 
ance and mutinied. On the following day the forts surrendered, 
leaving General Butler free to occupy the city. 

Tle forts had suffered little by the bombardment, and sur- 
rendered only because the loss of communication with the city was 
fatal. ° 

In this attack, we see the defence attempting an active naval 
counter attack upon the hostile fleet by auxiliary craft, fire-rafts, 
before the naval assault was begun. It was not a strong blow, but 
the appearance of a counter attack directed against the ship her- 
self and not against the crew’s lives is noteworthy. 

Moreover, although the navy held the center of the stage, so to 
speak, yet it was essential to have present a strong military force 
to effect a junction with the fleet after it had passed the forts so 
as to cut them off from the city. The accomplishment of this 
junction of the forces afloat and ashore, with its consequent 
isolation of the forts, was the sole yet ample justification for 
running by them. 

A day or two later, the presence of the fleet off New Orleans 
threw the town into panic and caused it to be evacuated by its 
garrison, but really the navy was helpless to control matters, until, 
again, the army appeared and occupied the town under cover of 
the navy’s guns, when the city became available to both services 
as a base for future operations. 
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OPERATIONS AGAINST CHARLESTON, S. C., IN 1862-3-4-5. 


ILLUSTRATING: IST, A MISTAKE IN THE MEANS OF ATTACK; 2D, A 
MISTAKE AS TO THE KEY OF POSITION. ' 


The blockade of Charleston was established as soon as possible 
after the outbreak of the war, and after the capture of Port Royal 
the latter point served as a base for all operations along the coast, 
including those against Charleston. 

In the summer of 1862 an attempt was made to push troops 
against Charleston by way of James, Island, but the attempt to 
open the road by the capture of Fort Lamar by assault failed, and 
shortly after the forces withdrew. (It was by this route that the 
English proceeded to their siege of Charleston in 1780.) 

Later in the fall of 1862 the Navy Department, inspired by the 
success of the navy against Port Royal and New Orleans, and 
anxious for political and sentimental reasons to occupy Charles- 
ton, began to make arrangements for the concentration of the new 
fleet of ironclads before Charleston with the expectation of easily 
overcoming the seacoast fortifications, and it persuaded the War 
Department to direct a force to aid the navy. 

The Navy Department appears to have been brought to be- 
lieve in the easy success of the ironclads by contemplating the 
facts that the wooden ships of Dupont had driven out the garri- 
sons of the Port Royal forts, and that the ironclad Merrimac had 
destroyed wooden ships like Dupont’s, and that the Monitor had 
repulsed the Merrimac. From all of which the conclusion was 
drawn that monitors could silence forts. In making this deduc- 
tion, the Navy Department failed to consider that in the Port 
Royal fight the controlling factor was the superior volume of fire 
of the ships, while at Hampton Roads it was not the volume of 
fire but the comparative strength of armor which turned the scale. 
It is to be remembered that the old time wooden ships were for 
their period armored in exactly the same proportion as ships of 
to-day. That is to say, in both cases, at ranges greater than 
medium, the side of the ship was impenetrable to the projectiles 
of the day, and at Hampton Roads, light armor of the wooden 
ships was attacked by the heavy projectiles of the Merrimac, 
while their lighter projectiles were directed against her heavier 
armor. In such a case it is clear that success could not depend 
on the number of guns. 

According to expectations, the fleet before Charleston was aug- 
mented by ironclad after ironclad as each was completed, and 
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early in 1863 Dupont tried his monitors as occasion offered against 
Fort McAlister on the Great Ogeechee river. The results were 
not fully reassuring as to the capabilities of the ironclads, and 
Dupont so informed the Department, which, however, remained 
set in its wish to capture the forts by the navy. 

Accordingly Dupont attacked on April 7, 1863, with seven 
monitors mounting two guns each, and also the armored ship 
Keokuk of two guns, and the New Ironsides, a broadside armored 
ship of sixteen guns. The total number of guns in the fleet were 
theirty-two—three 150-pdr. rifles, twenty-two 11-inch S. B. and 
seven 15-inch S. B. guns. 

The forts which the fleet attacked were grouped about Sumter 
in such a way as to concentrate their fire upon the channel at a 
moderate range from all of them. They mounted seventy-six 
guns: ten 10-inch S. B., three g-inch S. B., two 7-inch rifles, 
nineteen 8-inch S. B., ten 10-inch mortars, and others, thirty-two 
in number, of smaller caliber. Stretching across the channel un- 
der Fort Sumter a line of floating obstructions was visible, and 
also a line of piles was visible farther up-the river. Frequent 
reports had been received during the previous year that the ob- 
structions were formidable and submarine mines were known to 
be employed in the neighborhood. Indeed, one of the monitors 
present had been very badly injured by a mine only a short time 
previous. 

With the prevalent belief on board that it could silence the 
forts, the fleet advanced to the attack. As the leading vessel ap- 
proached the obstruction, a mine lifted her, without injury, but as 
the Admiral was well to the rear where his ship was unmanage- 
able, the leading ship did not take the responsibility of passing 
by the obstructions, which, indeed, the Admiral had never con- 
templated, but swung around, heading out as it was strong flood. 

Aiter a bombardment lasting less than two hours, the Admiral 
decided to withdraw with the intention of renewing the attack 
the next day. He found, however, that while the ships had lost 
few lives, they were very heavily racked and shaken, with turrets 
jammed and decks crushed by the fire they had been under, so as 
to requiré immediate repairs before undertaking further opera- 
tions. The forts had fired over 2,200 projectiles, while the ships 
had fired less than 140. The forts had suffered little, but the 
ships were under repairs for sixty days or more. 


This engagement convinced the participants that the ironclad 
ships could not stand up and hammer the forts into silence. 
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Although the experience of Port Royal had taught the Confed- 
erates much about designing earthworks, it is probable that the 
ironclads ‘might have depended upon their armor sufficiently to 
venture to run through the gap in the obstructions left for the 
passage of blockade runners and pass Sumter. Also, it is possible 
that even a fleet of wooden ships with numerous guns, such as 
Dupont employed at Port Royal and Farragut on the Mississippi, 
might have run by, depending for their success upon beating 
down the forts’ fire by their own superior volume of fire. The 
two reasons why this was not attempted are very instructive, one 
is a tactical matter, the other concerns strategy and diplomacy. 

1st. After passing Sumter the ships would have found them- 
selves in the center of the inner circle of fire from the upper 
forts and there would have been no place for stopping until they 
had passed the city and gone some miles up the Cooper river. 
Here they would have been cut off from supplies of coal, provi- 
sions and ammunition, because their army support was operating 
on the beach on the other side of the city, and could not cover 
their communications with the sea. As the ships could not be 
stripped of their crews to occupy the city, nothing could have 
been done except run out again before the coal and ammunition 
should be totally exhausted. 

2nd. If in passing either way a ship or two shou!d have been 
sunk, or abandoned after grounding under fire, and afterwards 
recovered by the defence, the efficacy of the blockade would have 
been impaired seriously, and the blockade was the point in regard 
to which the unfriendly feeling of Europe found its best diplo- 
matic ground of interference. It was therefore unwise to run by 
the forts unless the army should also have established itself be- 
hind the outer forts. 

It seems from all the evidence available that the key of the 
defences of Charleston lay at Fort Johnston and that James Island 
was not very strongly held at this time. The army, based on 
Stono Inlet, had been ready to move on Morris Island with its 
right flank supported by the fleet. Its proper objective was the 
occupation of James Island and Fort Johnson, and an attack on 
the city. Had this been carried out successfully, and a few heavy 
ships gotten by Sumter, or even a few gunboats brought along 
with the army, their communications would have been secure, 
while Sumter and Morris Island would have been cut off both by 
land and water and would soon have become untenable. 

After the repulse of April 7, the Navy Department fell back 
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upon a combined attack upon Charleston and the closest co-opera- 
tion was prescribed to both commanders-in-chief. 

The unreasonably high opinion which every one except the 
officers of the ironclads continued to retain of their capabilities 
led General Gillmore, whose base was on the Inlet, to prefer an 
advance upon Sumter by the difficult way of Morris Island, where 
the ships would aid him by forming an advanced right flank, 
rather than by the easier way over James Island, where he would 
have less spectacular aid from the navy. 

The army waited two months for the fleet to repair and an- 
other month while Admiral Dupont in sulky anticipation of being 
relieved from duty refused to commit the navy to any plan of at- 
tack which might not commend itself to his successor. During 
this delay the opportunity on James Island passed away, its de- 
fences were improved, the forts inside of Sumter as well as that 
fort itself, received additional guns and were strengthened. And 
besides, the torpedo defences of the channel were greatly im- 
proved. 

Finally, in the latter part of July, 1863, General Gillmore began 
a siege of Fort Wagner. Batteries of enormous rifled guns were 
established and opened fire, while the fleet lent its cross fire from 
the sea, and the parallels were gradually advanced. After nearly 
two months’ (fifty-eight days’) work, including twenty-five bom- 
bardments by the fleet, Wagner’s powers were very little injured, 
but the head of the sap had been pushed into the ditch of the fort, 
and it was evacuated by the help of the Confederate shipping 
which was in complete control of the interior waters. Although 
it had been evident for some time that Wagner could not be 
maintained and did not cover Sumter from bombardment, yet its 
defence was prolonged to occupy the Federals while the works on 
James Island were strengthening. 

During the siege operations against Wagner it had been found 
possible to bombard Sumter also from the batteries before Wag- 
ner, and it was gradually reduced to ruins so that it was silenced 
on September I, about two weeks after General Gillmore first 
opened on it. In this bombardment the ironclads also joined. 
At this date, September 1, Fort Sumter had lost its offensive value, 
but was retained as an infrantry post to watch and preserve the 
channel obstructions against boat attack. 

During the summer and fall the increase in the activity of naval 
auxiliary craft is very noticeable. The Federal ironclads bombarded 
only when supported by the siege guns on shore, and the Confederate 
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ironclads did not undertake anything at all, but both sides sent out 
picket boats, and the Confederates began to use spar torpedo-boats, 
and submersible torpedo-boats, and contemplated night-boarding at- 
tacks by boats. 

The Federals protected themselves by picketing, by net obstruc- 
tions encircling their ships and by shifting their positions after 
dark, and attempted on the night of September 8 to assault Sum- 
ter, now without heavy guns, by a boat expedition. As the enemy 
had read the preparatory signal made during the day, they easily 
repelled the attack, as there was no surprise and some of the boats 
lost their way. Besides, knowledge of the most favorable point of 
attack was lacking to the assailants. 

After the capture of Wagner and the north end of Morris 
Island, the Federals established new batteries to be used against 
the remaining harbor defences, but active operations did not be- 
gin again till the end of October. About the middle of October 
three heavy guns were remounted in Sumter. The calcium light 
was used about this time by the Federals at Cummings Point to 
letect the issue of torpedo-boats. The bombardments of Sumter, 
and boat operations against the mine fields, answered by torpedo- 
hoat attacks on the blockading fleet, continued till General Gill- 
‘nore was succeeded by General Foster in May, 1864. The mon- 
itors and Federal forts could not operate successfully against 
Sumter and the forts on Sulivan’s Island, because the channel pre- 
vented siege works from being advanced against them. General 
Troster at once consulted with Admiral Dahlgren in regard to a 
change in the plan of the combined operations. He suggested 
advancing by the Stono river and James Island, or else’ trans- 
ferring the army to the north side of the entrance, getting in rear 
of Sullivan’s Island. It was decided to attempt to get possession 
of Fort Johnson and Battery Simkins on the James Island shore 
of Charleston harbor. If successful, the Federal forces wouid 
control the key of the whole position. It was the way the Eng- 
lish had gone in 1780, although they went further and got behind 
the city. The plans for this operation involved five parts: (1) 
The navy was to attack Battery Pringle on the Stono river. This 
fort supported the right flank of the powerful lines across James 
Island. (2) A body of 5,000 men was thrown on John’s Island, 
and (3) 2,500 were landed on the southern part of James Island 
to move north and entrench in front of the Confederate lines. 
(4) At the same time an expedition moved by the North Edisto 
to cut the Charleston and Savannah R. R. These operations were 
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undertaken on July 2, 1864, with the object of inducing the Con- 
federates to weaken the garrison of Fort Johnson in order to hold 
strongly their southern line of works. 

That night 1,000 men left Morris Island in boats to get on the 
beach east of Fort Johnson, land and assault the fort. The expe- 
dition delayed until day revealed it, and then it was badly led 
and failed. Eight days’ fighting took place on the part of the 
combined forces; the monitors, gun and mortar boats operating 
against Fort Pringle, but they could not silence it, and a bridge 
prevented the ships from passing above the battery and covering 
the army’s passage of the river in rear of the lines, so that the 
attack on the river side of James Island failed as well as that on 
the harbor side. 

Finally, the Federals decided to withdraw. Another boat 
attack was made upon Simkins, but failed. The bombardment of 
Sumter continued during the summer and fall of 1864, but after 
September it was desultory, and the determination of the adminis- 
tration to attack Fort Fisher caused it to assume an inactive 
policy before Charleston. ‘ 

But the advance of a great western army to Savannah and its 
subsequent movement through the Carolinas brought about the 
evacuation of Charleston in a rational and unspectacular way. As 
soon as Sherman threatened the railways into Charleston, its ga1- 
risons were withdrawn and its resistance of three years and a 
half collapsed, and the city was evacuated on February 17, 1865. 

In this campaign we see the evils of a lack of understanding 
of the problem. 

Admiral Dupont informed the Navy Department in the fall of 
1862 that an army of 25,000 men moving by way of James Island 
was necessary for co-operation with him in the capture of Charles- 
ton, but the Navy Department had been swept off its feet by the 
popular enthusiasm aroused by the success of the Monitor in 
Hampton Roads and foolishly refusing to listen to the responsible 
professional opinion of the commander-in-chief of its choice, it 
insisted upon a naval attack alone. When its plan failed and it 
persuaded the War Department to devote a small force to co-oper- 
ate with the navy, it still did not fully understand its problem, nor 
did the general commanding the troops. 

‘In order to rest his flank upon the ironclads, General Gillmore 
selected a line of advance along the beach of Folly and Morris 
Islands instead of moving directly upon the military key of the - 
situation at Fort Johnston. In this decision he was probably 
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misled by the belief that the newly-invented ironclads were so 
powerful that they would affect the fundamental principles of 
war, and he failed to perceive that the military key was just 
where it had been in 1776, when the English attacked Charleston 
in front, and failed; and in 1780, when they attacked by way of 
James Island and succeeded. 


OPERATIONS AGAINST MOBILE, 1864-65. 


In 1862, after New Orleans had been taken, Admiral Farragut 
urged the Navy Department to let him proceed to Mobile and 
attack the forts there, so that this very important harbor might 
be closed to the Confederates. The Department just then was 
more anxious to control the Mississippi by making a junction 
between Farragut’s force and the squadron on the upper part of 
the river, and to make this ill-timed and unsuccessful attempt 
before it was possible for the army to co-operate, the enterprise 
against Mobile was delayed until the Confederates had built an 
ironclad force, which required the Federals to attack with iron- 
clads. When the latter were ready the Navy Department’s policy 
was to direct its new monitors upon Charleston, so the attack on 
Mobile had to wait till 1864. 

Mobile was at this time, early in 1864, the only important harbor 
in the gulf open to the Confederate armies in the field; for although 
Galveston and Sabine Pass were also held by the Confederates, 
yet they were of little value owing to their position west of the 
Mississippi river, which was now controlled by the Federals. 

It had been the desire of General Grant after the Chattanooga 
campaign to move against Mobile, and had he had his way the 
forces employed early in 1864 upon the unfortunate Red river 
expedition would have been sent to Mobile. Such a movement 
would have been made to co-operate with the great ‘operations 
about Atlanta and Richmond, by controlling the railroads out of 
Mobile and by reaching out to join the army at Atlanta, thus 
dividing the Confederacy again as had been done by the seizure of 
the Mississippi. 

The eccentric movement of the Red river expedition delayed 
even the minor operation of reducing the Mobile Bay entrance 
forts, since no troops were available to co-operate with the navy 
until the end of July, 1864. 

By the time the Red river expedition was terminated Atlanta 
had been captured and the march to Savannah had been decided 
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upon. The movement upon Mobile, therefore, was not, as Grant 
had hoped a year previously, a step in a series of grand military 
operations such as the seizure of New Orleans had been, but, 
although an isolated achievement, it was nevertheless one of great 
importance, putting a stop to all serious blockade running on the 
gulf and crushing the enemy's hopes of an offensive movement 
by ironclads. 
Captain Mahan describes the situation as follows: 


“The city of Mobile is itself some thirty miles from the Gulf, 
near the head of a broad but generally shallow bay, which bears 
the same name. The principal entrance is between Mobile Point, 
a long, narrow, sandy beach which projects from the east side of 
the bay, and Dauphin Island, one of a chain which runs parallel to 
the coast of Mississippi and encloses Mississippi Sound. At the 
end of Mobile Point stands Fort Morgan, the principal defense of 
the bay, for the main ship channel passes close under its guns. At 
the eastern end of Dauphin Island stood a much smaller work 
called Fort Gaines. Between this and Fort Morgan the distance 
is nearly three miles, but a bank of hard sand making out from the 
island prevents vessels of any considerable size from approaching 
it nearer than two miles. Between Dauphin Island and the main- 
land there are some shoal channels, by which vessels of very light 
draft can pass from Mississippi Sound into the Bay. These were 
not practicable for the fighting vessels of Farragut’s fleet, but a 
small earthwork known as Fort Powell had been thrown up to 
command the deepest of them, called Grant’s Pass. 

“The sand bank off Dauphin Island extends south as well as 
east, reaching between four and five miles from the entrance. A 
similar shoal stretches out to the southward from Mobile Point. 
Between the two lies the main ship channel, varying in width 
from seven hundred and fifty yards, three miles outside, to two 
thousand, or about a sea mile, abreast Fort Morgan. Nearly 
twenty-one feet can be carried over the bar; and after passing 
Fort Morgan the channel spreads, forming a hole or pocket of 
irregular contour about four miles long by two wide in which the 
depth is from twenty to twenty-four feet. Beyond this hole, on 
either side of the bay and toward the bay and toward the city the 
water shoals gradually but considerably and the heavier of Farra- 
gut’s ships could not act outside of its limits. 

“The Confederate ironclad Tennessee, on the contrary, drawing 
but fourteen feet, had a more extensive field of operations open to her, 
and from the gradual diminution of the soundings was able to take 
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her position at a distance where the most formidable of her opponents 
could neither follow her nor penetrate her sides with their shot. . 
“The plan of the operations was the same as those which had been 
successful on the Mississippi, that is, a combined military and naval 
operation. In both cases the navy was to plant itself across the en-. 
emy’s line of operations, which it could do by running the gauntlet 
of his guns. It then remained for the land forces either to complete 
the investment (of the forts) and await their fall by the slow process 
of famine, or to proceed with a regular siege covered by the fleet. 
Without the protection of the ships in the bay, the army would be 
continually harassed by the light gunboats of the enemy and very 
possibly exposed to attack by superior force. Without the troops the 
presence of the ships inside would be powerless to compel the sur- 
render of the works or to prevent their receiving some supplies.” 


The defences of the harbor of Mobile consisted of the following 
fortifications : 


Fort Morgan: 


EE CE 1 5:4 Rinne dade o40 ka thavae ceKeny ens 7 
RE eT A566 04610 RENE LASS Chee es crew eewe 3 
Oe Se ee ee eee ree 
a ery Peer e rr saialk soldi Grdisiason 10 
8-inch rifles 

7-inch rifles | 

6.5-inch rifles 

30-pdr. ‘rifle 

24-pdr. rifle 

3-inch rifle 

12-pdr. howitzer 


46 guns in all; of these 16 of the lighter guns bore on land. 


Fort Gaines: 


10-inch 
32-pdr. 
24-pdr. 
18-pdr. 
32-pdr. 
24-pdr. 
27 guns in all, of which 11 bore on the land. 
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Fort Powell: 


Rea ESS wo adt, Goce Cae kites RUE Sees Oe 
RA ends 600 SENS 50 Lee eed 
RNS Fe Bk ais ISSA SAWS anew ese seat 
7-inch rifles 


5 in all, bearing on the sound and channels. The rear of the fort was 
unfinished. 


Besides the fortifications mentioned above, a line of pile obstruc- 
tions ran out from Fort Gaines to prevent light craft from passing 
over the shoal and a triple line of fixed mines closed the main channel 
from the end of the piling nearly to Fort Morgan, but a narrow pas- 
sage close under the fort was left open for blockade runners. The 
deep water end of the mine field was marked by a buoy. Inside the 
forts were three wooden gunboats and the ironclad ram, Tennessee, 
the most formidable ship the Confederates had ever built, armed with 
four 6-inch rifles and two 7-inch rifles, protected by inclined armor of 
six inches and five inches in thickness. Her weak points were her 
slow speed and her lack of protection to her steering gear. 

To make the attack Farragut had four monitdrs, mounting in all 
four 15-inch guns and eight 11-inch guns, and fourteen sloops and 
gunboats, mounting in all 161 guns from 11-inch S. B. to 12-pdrs. 
and from 150-pdr. rifles to 20-pdrs.; of the total of 173 guns about 
100, including all the heaviest, could be fired on one broadside. The 
weight of fire of the ships’ broadside was six times that of Fort 
Morgan or, as the lines were formed for the attack, it was between 
four and five times as heavy. Besides this attacking force two block- 
ading divisions of gunboats of twelve ships in all remained outside, 
one south of Fort Morgan, the other, in Mississippi Sound, where it 
closed the westerly entrance to Mobile Bay. 

By the end of July the final plan of the joint operations had been 
agreed upon between General Canby and Admiral Farragut. The 
first plan had been for the fleet to run into the bay and destroy the 
Confederate naval force and support the army, while the latter was 
to land and invest all three forts at once without executing any siege 
operations. General Canby was obliged to detach a force to protect 
Washington. and consequently he had to reduce his. share of the 
undertaking, so a second plan was adopted at the suggestion of the 
Admiral. It was -decided to land the army upon Dauphin Island 
from Mississippi Sound under cover of the gunboats there, and August 
4 was selected as the date for the army to land and the fleet to enter. 
One of the heaviest monitors, however, had not arrived from the 
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north in time and the Admiral felt obliged to postpone his entrance 
for twenty-four hours in order to have her with him to fight the Ten- 
nessee, but a little ahead of time, on the afternoon of August 3, the 
army under General Granger landed seven miles from the fort and 
immediately invested it. The attack on Fort Gaines was thus devel- 
oped by the army, but owing to the inability of the navy to enter the 
bay simultaneously the enemy had all of August 4 to use his ship- 
ping to reinforce Gaines with troops and supplies; an opportunity 
he did not fail to improve. 

By the morning of August 5 the Federal engineers had six 3-inch 
guns in position opposite Fort Gaines and at daylight on the same 
morning, the fleet weighed anchor for the attack. The monitors had 
been lying behind Sand Island; they came out in column with orders 
to precede the wooden ships and pass close to the fort and take the 
brunt of its fire, the wooden vessels were outside the bar and formed 
in column also, but they were lashed together in pairs so that if one 
was disabled her consort might pull her through, and also that they 
might gain facility in maneuvering. The column was formed with 
the heaviest ships leading. As the monitor column drew up with the 
fort the head of the column of wooden ships gained on it and while 
the two rear monitors slowed to lie by the fort and cover the passage 
of the wooden colump, the other two were ordered to engage the Ten- 
nessee. The Tennessee and her gunboat consorts lay in line abreast, 
behind the torpedo line, and as the Tecumseh, the leading ship of the 
attack, drew close to the fort, it seemed to her captain that the passage 
to the eastward of the great buoy was too narrow and he was anxious 
to reach the Tennessee. He therefore put his helm over, crossed 
ahead of the other column and went to the westward of the buoy, just 
as the monitor was close to the Tennessee she struck a torpedo and 
instantly sunk. At this instant the Brooklyn leading and Hartford 
second ship had just brought their broadsides to bear and a tremen- 
dous fire seemed to have momentarily silenced the fort. The disap- 
pearance of the Tecumseh caused the captain of the Brooklyn to hesi- 
tate; he thought he saw a line of torpedo buoys in the fairway. He 
backed his engines, threw his ship across the bows of the advancing 
column, checking it and turning the fleet formation into a confused 
group with an inadequate fire, while the flood tide was sweeping every 
one upon the torpedoes and the fort reopened a vigorous fire. 

The Admiral had caused the line of torpedoes to be examined on 
several reconnaissances at night and had not been able to find any, 
besides he did not think all would be efficient, so long had they been 
in the water. Therefore as the Brooklyn blocked the known safe pas- 
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sage, in spite of the loss of the Tecumseh, the flagship swung to port 
to clear the Brooklyn and took the lead, heading for the Tennessee. 
The Brooklyn warned the Admiral of the danger as he passed, but he 
made the heroic reply, become traditional in the navy—‘‘Damn the 
torpedoes. Full speed.” As the Hartford crossed the mine field the 
mines were heard rattling against her bottom but none exploded and 
she soon engaged the Tennessee with her starboard broadside. The 
other ships followed the flag, which drove the gunboats before it, 
while the Tennessee, after failing to ram or overtake the Hartford, 
turned and passed down the line of gunboats, trying to ram succes- 
sive ships but unable to do so by reason of her low speed. When the 
last had passed the Tennessee ran under the guns of the fort. As the 
ships got within the bay, the gunboats cast off their heavier consorts 
and pursued the hostile gunboats. One was captured on her way to 
Mobile, the others took advantage of the concealment offered by a 
heavy rain squall to swing around and anchor under Fort Morgan. 
As the Federal ships passed inside, Fort Gaines opened on them with 
two heavy guns, but the field guns placed by the besieging army 
during the previous night promptly silenced these. 

The fleet passed safely beyond the range of the forts, and believing 
the Tennessee had anchored, the U. S. fleet itself anchored. Farragut 
announced his intention of attacking her that night with the monitors. 
Barely had the ships anchored when it was seen the Tennessee was 
coming out from the fort. Breakfast was thrown aside and the Ad- 
miral led in an attack upon the enemy. She was rammed_ repeatedly 
by the wooden ships without receiving much injury, and their shot 
that struck her rebounded, while her own fire caused much slaughter 
among the wooden ships. Meantime the monitors stuck to her very 
closely, firing steadily ; the smokepipe was shot away, reducing her low 
speed still more for lack of draft to the boilers, and the continual 
pounding began to shake off her armor, jammed the gun-port shut- 
ters, and cut the steering-gear. When quite unmanageable she sur- 
rendered. 

It may be pointed out that when the Tennessee decided to leave 
the shelter of Fort Morgan for a fight to the finish with a superior 
force, she at the time interposed between that force and a weaker 
detachment outside. Had the Tennessee gone outside against the 
gunboats there, Farragut would have been obliged to run by the forts 
again to save his gunboats. In short, had Admiral Buchanan grasped 
the entire problem of the defense of Mobile instead of thinking only 
of a bull-dog fight with his former comrades, the Tennessee, before 
sacrificing herself, could have obliged the hostile squadron, or at 
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least a considerable part of it, to leave the bay, and thereby perhaps 
would have imperilled the situation of the Federal troops on Dauphin 
Island and certainly would have caused much additional loss to the 
Federal fleet. Indeed, when the Tennessee was seen to be leaving the 
fort and was erroneously reported to be going to sea, Farrdgut said 
he would have to follow her out. 

During the entrance of the fleet, the gunboats in Mississippi Sound 
had been bombarding Fort Powell, and in the afternoon a monitor 
came up the bay and took thé fort in reverse with great effect. That 
night the fort was evacuated and blown'up. The next day a large 
force was set to remove the obstructions in Grant’s Pass under the 
guns of Fort Powell and this being done the communications of the 
U. S. fleet were established with its base at Pensacola. 

During the 6th, Fort Gaines was bombarded by a monitor and 
preparations made for a general bombardment the next day. A 
sand ridge along the southern side of the island gave cover to within 
400 yards of the fort. During the 7th, the siege works were well 
advanced and four heavy guns brought up, so that the combined fire 
from the navy and the siege batteries would have taken all the faces 
of the fort in front, enfilade, and reverse. Instead of bombarding, 
negotiations for surrender were begun on the 7th and the fort surren- 
dered the next day, August 8. 

The troops were then moved across the bay on the 9th and landed 
on Mobile Point in Navy Cove at a wharf found in good order. It is 
to be noted how much better: was the plan of operation than that at 
first contemplated, of attacking Fort Morgan by landing on the gulf 
side. This was due to the success of the earlier operations in isolating 
Fort Morgan before besieging it. In the afternoon the troops ad- 
vanced to within 2,000 yards of the fort, and that night occupied the 
first parallel, about 1,400 yards from the fort, putting into it the army 
30-pdr. rifles and such long-range guns as the fleet could supply. 

Twice a day the monitors bombarded the fort from a point north 
of it and distant about a mile. The second parallel was opened on 
August 15; the following day twelve 10-inch siege mortars arrived, 
and on August 22, at daylight, the siege batteries of eighteen guns and 
sixteen mortars, and the monitors and the captured Tennessee opened 
fire. The fort did not reply. Fire broke out in the fort that night 
and it surrendered on the 23rd. . 

It was agreed by General Canby and Admiral Farragut that it was 
impossible to move on the city without more troops, which were not 
then available, and active operations were suspended for several 


months. 
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In these operations, the mutual dependence of the army and navy 
upon each other is very prettily illustrated, as well as the cordial 
agreement between the two services arising from the comprehension 
of each others’ situation and necessities. It is to be noted as a point 
in tactics that, although the whole fleet crossed the mine field, yet this 
was not contemplated by the Admiral in formulating his plan, and the 
step became a necessary risk as the only way open to the Admiral of 
retrieving the errors and hesitations of subordinates. As at New 
Orleans, the accomplishment of the junction with the army behind the 
fortifications, whereby their communications were cut without losing 
his own, was Farragut’s justification for running inside. Yet he could 
not have stayed there had the Confederate Admiral understood 
how to deliver his counterblow by attacking the Federal force outside, 
and so obliging Farragut to repass Fort Morgan in order to support 
his outer squadron. 

The success of General Thomas at Nashville enabled reinforce- 
ments to be sent to General Canby and by the middle of March, 1865, 
he was ready with nearly 50,000 men to advance north through 
Alabama towards Montgomery, to overrun and control that State and 
make a junction with a force operating from the north. Most of 
Canby’s army was on Dauphin Island and Mobile Point, but about a 
quarter was at Pensacola. 

It was his intention first to sieze Mobile and, using that city as a 
base, he would have the railroad as a iine of supply behind him. He 
arranged with the navy that it should so hold the line of the Missis- 
sippi that the opposition to his operations should receive no aid from 
across the river. The navy was also to support him and cover his 
transports in their movement about the rivers near Mobile. 

The city of Mobile is about twenty-seven nautical miles north of 
Mobile Point, at the head of Mobile Bay on its west side. The city 
was very strongly defended on the west side, and besides, the line of 
approaches on that side of the bay was low and difficult. The ad- 
vance, therefore, took place on the east side of the bay. To the east 
of the city of Mobile, at the head of the bay, is a delta of intersecting 
channels formed by the streams which empty there. The entrances 
to these channels were very strongly defended by channel obstructions 
and a great many mines, in whose employment the Confederates were 
very skilled. On the east side were two very powerful earthworks at 
Blakely and Spanish Fort. The direct channel to the city was ob- 
structed and these obstructions were supported and covered not only 
by the fortifications of the city but by floating batteries. As the Fed- 
eral navy could bring to the neighborhood only the light river moni- 
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tors, and the army could not aid it in an attack along this channel, it 
is obvious that a combined movement of the army and navy by the 
eastern approach to the city was the only practicable plan. Besides 
the defences mentioned above, the Confederates had three light draft 

ironclads and a gunboat operating in the rivers. 

On the 17th of March the movement began. The army corps on 
Mobile Point marched by land to Dannelly’s Mill, on the Fish river, 
about seventeen miles above its mouth. At the same time a brigade 
was sent to occupy Mon Louis Island on the west side and make as 
much of a display as possible. 

On the following day as much of the corps on Dauphin Island as 
could be provided with transportation was shipped to Dannelly’s Mill 
by water under convoy of the navy, and here a temporary base was 
established. On this day the navy reconnoitered along the east coast 
of the bay and shelled the country to drive out any hostile force, as 
well as to ascertain if any batteries had been erected there. 

On the rotli, the-Pensacola force also moved upon Mobile in co- 
operation. Bad weather now interfered with the march of the troops 
till the 25th, but on the 26th and 27th Spanish Fort was invested, al- 
though the movement met with sharp opposition. The Confederate 
ironclad was particularly annoying to the right flank of the attack and 
a battery was erected to reply to her. 

The base at Dannelly’s Mill was broken up, and a new one was 
established five miles below Spanish Fort and was protected by the 
navy from the Confederate ironclads. Wharves were built here, roads 
opened and the supply of the army secured. 

After the 3oth the fire of the batteries Huger and Tracy was di- 
minished and the Confederate gunboats driven off by the fire of the 
rifled battery erected for the purpose on the bluff of Bay Minette. 

The light monitors moved up towards Spanish Fort, clearing the 
channel as they went, but two of them and a wrecking boat were lost 
by torpedoes, on three successive days. On the rst of April the col- 
umn from Pensacola began to arrive near Blakely and completed the 
investment of that position on the 2nd of April. On the 4th of April 
the siege batteries opened fire against Spanish Fort. 

It had been hoped that the navy would be able to get into the 
Blakely river and cut off the fort from the city, but the river 
could not be cleared fast enough for the ships to proceed. How- 
ever, the navy was able to place and man some heavy guns as a siege 
battery. On the 8th of April, after dark, the lines were assaulted 
under cover of a bombardment and Spanish Fort was secured. 

The operations against Blakely followed much the same course, 
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the Confederate gunboats giving considerable annoyance to the right 
flank of the besiegers. On April 3, a general assault carried the entire 
line at Blakely. The navy continued to clear the river of torpedoes 
and on the 1oth it was able to shell the earthworks called Tracy and 
Huger. At night these works were abandoned by the Confederates 
and occupied by a naval garrison until the army could relieve it. The 
navy continued to clear the channels towards Mobile while two divi- 
sions of the army marched to the base at Starke’s landing to be ferried 
to the other side of the bay south of the city. 

On the 12th the army crossed and marched upon the front of the 
city, while the monitors appeared in the river in its rear, but the night 
previous the city had been abandoned by its garrison as‘ the threat 
from two directions was one impossible to resist, and the mayor sur- 
rendered his government to the commanders of the-two services. 

The further operations in this district until the close of the war 
lack instruction for us. 

In the second, as in the first series of operations, we are impressed 
by the good will and mutual support between the two services. 

In a critical review of the campaign the prominent feature is the 
fact that the general plan being to establish a complete investment of 
the city of Mobile with the army in front of the city entrenchments 
and the navy in rear, cutting the water communications, it was neces- 
sary to aid the navy in its movement upon the key of the situation by 
the efforts of three army corps, the whole military force present, for 
a period of three weeks. 

Admiral Thatcher had succeeded Farragut in command of the 
station and his attitude towards his own operations as revealed in his 
reports is an amusing one. He sends despatches to Washington en- 
thusiastically telling how the army is getting on and how well the 
navy is doing dragging for torpedoes and clearing the channel in one 
place and bombarding the enemy in another, but he is unable to per- 
ceive the relation of each day’s work to the progress of the campaign 
as a whole, so when he has finally reached the back of the city and 
tinds the garrison has evacuated a few hours before, he merely re- 
gards the navy’s hard work wasted, and writes an indignant letter 
to the Department, implying that the enemy was too ill disposed to 
the National Government to give him the satisfaction of bombarding 
the city. He was quite unable to realize that his hard work was 
fruitful, although unspectacular, and that by the seizure of the mili- 
tary key through that work, further resistance on the part of the gar- 
tison became foolish. 
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ATTACK ON Fort FIsHER, 1865. 


AN EXAMPLE OF SUCCESSFUL CO-OPERATION. 


Fort Fisher guarded one of the two entrances to the Cape Fear 
river, on which is situated the city of Wilmington, N. C. 

By the fall of 1864 the Federal blockade of the southern coasts 
was so complete that only Charleston and Wilmington were carrying 
on any foreign commerce. The latter city was of great importance as 
the source of military supplies for the army of Northern Virginia, but 
owing to the unusual condition at the mouth of the river, the navy 
alone could not efficiently close the entrance, although from thirty to 
forty vessels were constantly before it. This was owing to the double 
entrance at Cape Fear, between which the Frying Pan Shoals ex- 
tended many miles to sea, requiring two distinct squadrons to close 
the two entrances. Fort Fisher defended the main entrance and was 
so placed as to rake the ships approaching the coast from seaward by 
the channel through the shoals. This was an error in locating the fort, 
since the engineer did not fully consider the hydrographic features. 
The outer bar was just abreast the fort, with a deep pocket just out- 
side, and therefore the big ships lying outside the bar could bombard 
at close range. Had the fort been on Federal Point, no big ships 
could have gotten near it. 

Obstructions had been duly placed in the channel, but they were 
so far to the rear of the fort that there was no reciprocal support, and 
thus the advanced position of Fort Fisher decided the plan of opera- 
tions. Upon the request of the Navy Department General Grant 
agreed to aid in closing the river to blockade runners. 


In December, 1864, 6,500 troops under General B. F. Butler were 
detailed and the expedition set out, and arrived off Fort Fisher on 
December 18. The weather was not favorable for landing on the open 
beach and on the 20th many of the transports had to run to Beaufort, 
N. C., to renew their supplies. The gale caused much confusion, but 
by the 23rd the weather was good and although the transports had 
not returned Admiral Porter thought it necessary to improve the op- 
portunity and begin the attack. On the night of the 23rd an explosion 
vessel was sent in and exploded as near the fort as possible but did no 
damage. On the 24th the bombardment by the fleet began. At night 
only a few transports had arrived and the fleet withdrew out of range. 
On Christmas day almost all the transports were up and it was de- 
cided to land under cover of a bombardment. Seventeen gunboats 
were detached to cover the landing and assist with boats. 
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The landing began at 2 p. M., about three miles from the fort, 
and about 5 o’clock, when half the troops had landed, General Butler 
decided to return to Hampton Roads, on the ground that a recon- 
naissance showed an assault to be impracticable. A number of 
stragglers, however, actually had been inside the fort, meeting 
with no opposition. The weather becoming rough after dark and 
remaining so, it was necessary to leave 700 men on shore for two 
days under cover of the guns of the fleet, when they also were 
re-embarked without incident. 

Admiral Porter informed the Navy Department that General 
Butler’s presence was the only cause of failure, and after inquiry, 
General Grant sent back the same troops, somewhat reinforced, 
with Major-General Terry in command. The total force, including 
two field batteries, was 9,600 men. Its embarkation began at Bermuda 
Hundred on January 4 and was completed the following day. No 
horses, wagons, ambulances nor artillery caissons were taken, but 
150 extra rounds per gun in packing cases were provided. 

After embarking, General Terry was inforfhed by General Grant 
of the object of the expedition and that a siege train of twenty 
30-pdr. rifles, four 100-pdr. rifles and twenty mortars would follow 
immediately for use in case a siege should be necessary. 

On the 6th the transport fleet sailed from Hampton Roads, and 
on the 8th it began to arrive at Beaufort, where the vessels needed 
repairs and supplies. Those vessels which entered Beaufort harbor 
could not get out till the 12th on account of high seas on the bar, 
but arrived that night off Fort Fisher. 

At 4 A. M., January 13, the inshore division of gunboats stood 
close in shore between five and six miles above the fort, where 
Masonborough Sound and the marsh behind it prevented any oppo- 
sition to landing. The transports fromed a parallel line 200 yards 
outside and another division of gunboats took position farther north 
to prevent any water counter-attack by the sound. At 8 a. M. 200 
naval boats were sent to aid the transport’s boats, and at 3 P. M. 
nearly 8,000 men with forty rounds of ammunition, nine days’ pro- 
visions, 300,000 rounds of reserve ammunition and entrenching tools 
were on shore without accident except some supplies spoiled. Sup- 
plies could be landed only on an average of two days per week, owing 
to the weather. The opposing force consisted of 1,800 men in Fort 
Fisher and a field force of 6,000 men in observation with headquarters 
at Sugar Loaf. Besides there were gunboats on the river. 

On landing the United States forces threw out pickets who ascer- 
tained the presence of the field force which had not been known 
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previously. The guns of the navy prevented these troops from ap- 
proaching the fort and placing themselves between it and General 
Terry. 

After dark General Terry moved along the beach to a point about 
two miles from the fort and threw up a line of entrenchments from 
the sea to the river to protect his rear. This line was defensible 
by 8 a.-m. of the 14th. On the morning of the 14th the field artillery 
was landed and most of it placed on the river end of the entrenched 
line, as the navy could cover the sea flank, and had been asked to do 
so, and also to cover the landing of the supplies on the beach. A 
brigade was sent towards the fort to reconnoiter and an outwork 
500 yards from it was taken and turned into a defensive line. A 
skirmish line was advanced to within 150 yards of the fort and a line 
of rifle pits was dug there. 

The Confederate gunboats were annoying to the U. S. troops and 
a battery of 30-pdr. rifles was begun on the river to drive them off. 

It is now time to describe Fort Fisher. It was a very powerful 
earthwork with a sea face of 1,300 yards and a land face of 480 yards. 

The sea face mounted twenty-two guns,* and the land face had 
twenty-four guns.7 

The very large bombproof traverses of the fort became an im- 
portant feature in the assault. A loopholed palisade with banquette 
ran in front of the land face from sea to river and in front of the 
palisade was a line of ground mines electrically controlled from 
within the fort. 

At 7.30 A. M. on the 13th, the four monitors and the New Ironsides 
were sent in to draw the fire of the fort to see where the guns were. 
The fort soon slackened fire and replied with only one gun. After 
the troops were ashore, the wooden ships moved to firing position 
about 3 Pp. M. and a heavy fire was maintained till after dark, when 
the wooden ships drew off, leaving the monitors to fire slowly during 
the night. On the 14th, the small gunboats with 11-inch guns were 
sent to attack the land face to dismount the guns there, while a rapid 
fire from the lighter broadside of the Brooklyn was maintained to keep 
the guns from being manned. 


This plan was successful and under its cover the army advanced 
and entrenched. 


*One 84-inch rifle, one 8-inch rifle, two 7-inch rifles, five 63-inch rifles, eight 
10-inch S. B., five 8-inch S. B. 


7Three mortars, two Io-inch S. B., five 8-inch S. B., seven 32-pdr. S. B., one 
24-pdr. S. B., one 7-inch rifle, four 63-inch rifles, one 41-inch rifle. 
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By this time the Confederates had decided that for them to attack 
the United States troops, entrenched and covered as they were by the 
navy, would only lead to disaster, and that as the weather rendered 
the landing of supplies very uncertain, the attacking force could not 
wait to besiege, but must assault. Therefore, on the night of the 
14th an addition of 500 men was made to the garrison by means of 
the Confederate navy which still preserved water communication with ’ 
the fort. This gave.a force of 2,300 men to defend a line 500 yards 
long. On the afternoon of the 14th, General Terry and Admiral 
Porter held a conference at which it was decided that the uncertain 
communications through the surf rendered an assault necessary and 
that the navy must open the palisade the next forenoon. It was 
arranged also that the navy should land 1,600 bluejackets and 400 
marines to attack the sea bastion while the army was to attack the 
river bastion and sally port. The disembarkation of the siege train 
and also the fire of the monitors began early on the 15th and con- 
tinued all day. The fleet moved in to bombard later in the forenoon 
and opened a heavy fire on the fort at about 1m a. mM. It numbered 
on this, as on the other days, about forty ships in the firing line, with 
about 400 guns, of which about 260 were available on one broadside.* 
The bluejackets with cutlasses and pistols and marines with rifles 
were landed in the forenoon and advanced along the beach to a point 
600 yards from the fort, where an entrenchment was thrown up and 
afterwards a line of rifle pits was dug within 200 yards of the fort 
by the bluejackets and occupied by the marines. Here they were 
under fire of grape and musketry from the fort, and the premature 
explosions of shells from the fleet also annoyed them. Owing to the 
lack of time between landing and the hour of attack, the small parties 
from each ship were deprived of an opportunity of forming themselves 
into a cohesive organization. It was not even known who was in com- 
mand until the bluejackets were about to charge, and so the leaders 
could not arrive at an understanding in regard to the duties of the 
different detachments nor communicate with General Terry in time 
to arrange for proper co-operation. Squadron general orders pre- 
scribed that the sailors should “board the fort on the run in a seaman- 
like way.” The Admiral’s order, dated on the morning of the assault, 
provided a much more rational plan, but it does not seem to have 
removed the impression made on people’s minds by the generally 
circulated previous order which had been public for a day or two. 

*Table of fleet’s guns available on one broadside: eight 150-pdr. R., twenty- 
six 100-pdr. R., four 60-pdr. R., thirty 30-pdr. R., nine 20-pdr. R., ten 15-inch 
S. B., twenty 11-inch S. B., one hundred and twenty-eight 9-inch S. B., twelve 
8-inch S. B., thirteen 32-pdr. S. B. 
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The fire of the fleet was continued till 2 Pp. M., at which time the 
fort was silenced, the palisade well opened and, as afterwards learned, 
the controlling wires of the mine fields were all cut. The signal 
for the assault was given at 3 Pp. M. on the steam whistles of the fleet, 
and both soldiers and sailors moved to the assault. The tide being 
low the crest of the beach offered cover and the leaders of the , 
bluejackets got beyond the palisade and even reached the parapet, 
but they had few muskets among them, and the marines did not 
maintain a good fire from the rifle pits, so the attack was repulsed, 
although a number of men remained under the palisade until dark. 


During the bombardment most of.the infantry of the garrison 
had been at a distance behind the fort, and when the assault was made 
the greater portion of the force was sent forward to the sea angle 
to repulse the sailors, the consequence was that by the time these 
were driven back, the army, advancing under cover of the hill and 
woods on the river side, had established itself on the other flank of 
the work. The huge traverses afforded a series of defensive positions 
from which the Confederates were driven successively by most des- 
perate fighting. The fleet continued its fire upon the sea face of the 
fort. One of the guns on this face had been traversed and was firing 
grape on the assaulting force. It and some field pieces were disabled 
by the monitors, whose fire also shook the infantry of the defense. 
Finally, the defeated bluejackets and marines were sent to hold the 
entrenchments to the north while the fresh soldiers there were with- 
drawn and sent into the fort to relieve the weary troops and continue 
the assault. The Confederate field force attempted a diversion by at- 
tacking these northern entrenchments, but as soon as its skirmishers 
moved forward, a division of gunboats opened fire and restrained 
any further effort on its part. At about the same time the fleet 
shifted its fire to the beach south of the fort to prevent possible re- 
inforcement coming across the river by way of Fort Buchanan. The 
new troops carried the fort with very little resistance and by 10.30 
¥. M. the action was over. 

The following day the navy found and buoyed the channel, took 
up the torpedoes in it and pushed light draft gunboats over the bar. 
As soon as three gunboats were inside the bar the Confederates pre- 
pared to abandon Smith’s Island and ali the forts about the other 
entrance. On the night of the 16th they were blown up. The navy 
then took possession of them and put a heavy force of gunboats in the 
river. 

Thue Lee’s army was cut off from Europe; but by this time 
General Sherman had started north from Savannah and it was neces- 
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sary to supply him by the same route which Lee had used. With 
this object, Major-General Schofield, with 21,000 men, was trans- 
ferred from Tennessee to the Chesapeake and thence by sea to the 
Cape Fear river, in order that the large force of nearly 40,000 men 
thus assembled there and at New Berne, N. C., might make Sherman 
certain of supplies and support as he approached the army of Joseph 
Johnston. The Army of the Ohio arrived in the Cape Fear river 
February 9 and landed between Fort Fisher and the lines two miles 
north of it held by General Terry’s forces. The Confederate forces 
under Hoke still held their entrenched position between Mason- 
borough Sound and the river opposite to Fort Anderson. On the 
west side of the river the Confederate line extended from Fort Ander- 
son to a large swamp three-quarters of a mile distant. Both these 
‘positions were secure against direct attack. On the other hand, Gen- 
eral Terry’s position was supported on both flanks and in the rear 
by the gunboats, besides which he held Smithville and Fort Caswell. 

Since the navy had moved inside the river, it had been waiting 
for the arrival of light draft monitors to attack the river forts, and 
in the meantime had cleared out torpedoes as far as Fort Anderson. 
The obstructions under the forts were of heavy’ cob work and stone 
and were impassable without reducing the forts. On February 11 
General Terry’s line was advanced, supported by the gunboats, and 
entrenched so far to the front as to require the enemy to hold his 
lines in force. Arrangements were then made to attack the right 
iank of the Confederate eastern wing with the gunboats, while two 
divisions were marched up thé ocean beach to a point beyond the 
enemy’s position, where they were to meet and receive a flotilla of 
pontoons and navy boats and haul them across the beach: to the 
sound and then cross the sound in them. Bad weather delayed the 
execution of this plan, so on the night of the 14th of February the 
pontoons were sent up the beach on their wagons. An unusually 
high tide deiayed the pontoons, so that the crossing could not have 
been complete before daylight, whereupon the attempt was aban- 
doned. The two divisions crossed to Smithville instead, whence, on 
February 17, they marched against the. Confederate position at Fort 
Anderson and entrenched opposite it on the morning of the 18th. 
On the 17th one monitor and four gunboats bombarded Fort Ander- 
son and continued the bombardment the next day at a shorter range 
and with ten additional gunboats. At 3 p. M. the fort was silenced 
but the gunboats continued firing till dark. 


After the entrenchments were defensible, a detachment was left 
to hold them, and the main body marched around Orton Pond to 
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fall on the rear of the fort, but during the night of the 18th-19th it 
was abandoned and the United States flag was hoisted on it at day- 
light. The navy at once began to clear the river of torpedoes. One 
division of the army marched to Fort Anderson and was ferried 
across Cape Fear river by the navy, while the other continued north 
and encountered strong fortifications on Town.Creek, a stream with 
all bridges destroyed and no ford for fifteen miles. Between the 
river and the road were swamps. This position was turned and 
attacked by a march through the swamp, after which the United 
States forces were directed on the communications of Wilmington. 
As soon as the Confederate forces: on the eastern side of the river 
learned that Fort Anderson had: been abandoned and that the river 
was open to the gunboats, they abandoned their own lines and fell 
back to a point about five miles below Wilmington. 

The navy sounded and buoyed the channel and got the gunboats 
up to the obstructions and earthworks at the mouth of the Brunswick 
river on the 2oth and opened fire. That night the gunboats were 
attacked by 200 drifting torpedoes, but the picket boats destroyed 
them with musketry fire. Only one vessel was injured by them. 

Late on the 21st the gunboats and army made a simultaneous 
attack on the group of forts below Wilmington, but without success. 
On the 22nd, it was found that the progress made by the western 
column of troops towards the rear of the city and the railroad had 
brought about its evacuation and both columns occupied it. 

As the railway was without rolling stock and the army without 
wagons, one corps was transferred by sea to New Berne and both 
corps then advanced from Wilmington and New Berne to Goldsboro, 
where they effected a junction with General Sherman on April 24, 
opening a new base for him and bringing a reinforcement of 25,000 
men. 

In the operations from Fort Fisher to Wilmington, both the 
Federal Army and Navy understood the part that was proper to each, 
and the result was complete harmony between the two services, 
accompanied by success. The situation was such that, alternately, 
each supported the other’s movement and neither could move up the 
river much in advance of the other, since the Confederate ships and 
field forces were supporting each other in a similar manner, although 
the latter combination was not formidable when properly attacked 
by the army and navy in co-operation. 

W. L. Ropcers, 
Lieut.-Comdr., U. S. N. 





“A BALLAD OF THE WHALER.” 


This is a song of the open seas, 
Of the pale blue berg and the nor’west breeze, - 
Of the porpoise rolling in oily ease, 
And the spout of the great sperm whale, 
Where loftily over the king duck flies, 
And barren and black do the cliffs arise 
And deep in the haze of the auroraed skies 
The midnight sun is pale. 


In old Nantucket my childish hand 

’ Waved to the fishers from the land; 

I watched the whalers outward stand 
By the point of the headland low; 

And as I followed the distant sail, 

Over and over I heard the tale 

Of many a chase of the great sperm whale 
In the seas of the ice and snow. 


Those were the stories that I knew, 
As ever the years of childhood flew, 
Unto the power of youth I grew, 

The beckoning ocean by; 

I learned to hand and reef and steer, 
‘I caught the skill of the harpooner, 

I longed for the whaler’s wild career, 
And forth to the chase went I. 


With a frolic some sou’west gale behind 
Saucily tossing us down the wind, 
Lower and lower the coast declined 
And up for the north we steered, 
Swinging along with a windy sky, 
Till the air grew cold and the sea rose high 
In ponderous calm appeared. 
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Others may sing of the jungle wild, 

Of the tusker king to the pits beguiled, 

Of the tiger pawing the stolen child, 
And the lash of the angry tail; 

To a mightier, savager prey went we, 

In the howl of the wild waves’ jubilee, 

To the chase of the monarch of the sea 
In the home of the great sperm whale. 


Hither and yonder day by day, 

Searched we the waste of the misty bay, 

‘Where many a porpoise leaped in play, 
But never a breaching whale, 

Till cried the skipper: “An empty hole,” 

But far to the north the schools patrol, 

And I'll follow the flight to the white North Pole, 
Or ever the chase shall fail. 


And up the perilous north we cast, 

And once in the arms of the icy blast 

A shivering bear went drifting past, 
Pacing a lonely floe; 

We heard the cubs of the walrus squeal, 

And, soft eyes looking toward our keel, 

The sleek head turned of the gentle seal 
As he wistfully watched us go. 


By the caving glacier’s thundering fall, 
By the glimmering ice blink over all, 
By the berg that lifted a gleaming wall 
And the peaks of the endless snow, 
Our.course we followed and on we sped 
Over the desolate seas of lead, 
Till the lookout called from the high masthead, 
Thar’, thar’, she breach and blow. 


We manned the falls with a rousing shout, 

And the ship hove to, and the boats put out 

To the maddening mark of a single spout 
Like mist on the misty sea; 
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To his cumbrous side and monstrous head 

The keen harpoons like the lightning sped, 

And sounding as down in the deep he fled, 
In the froth of his wake went we. 


With a troubled breath to the top he rose, 

With a dreadful front to his scattered foes, 

And his flukes struck out with their mighty blows, 
And his great jaw lifted high. 

He lashed like a monster flail, 

And the drowning form and the splintered rail 

Told well of the strength of the great sperm whale, 
Who kills ere he can die. 


But ever his life blood ebbed away, 
And a black tide rose with his spouted spray, 
And his fins rolled upward and dead he lay 
On his throne in the northern main. 
And back to the ship we towed our prize, 
While the sea gulls circled with mournful cries, 
And the black shark rose with his hungry eyes 
To follow the funeral train. 


We gave to the monarch a stately pyre, 
With a column of smoke and a pillar of fire, 
And the captain’s voice was his funeral choir, 

And his mourners were the tars; 
And the night came down and the day passed by, 
And the smoke of the burning rose on high 
In the pale, pale glow of the polar sky 

And the light of the midnight stars. 

ROWAN STEVENS. 
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DISCIPLINE. 


OF the various definitions of the word, given by Webster in the dic- 
tionary in common use, two—one treating it as a noun, the other as a 
verb transitive—are most applicable in the treatment of it in this 
instance. : 

The first defines it as a noun. “Training to act in accordance 
with established rules ; accustoming to systematic and regular action; 
drill.” 

The second, treating it as a verb. “To accustom to regular and 
systematic action; to teach subordination to; to drill.” 

It has been said that an army without discipline, is but an armed 
mob; and the expression is correct. But not alone in an army is 
discipline necessary. It is at the foundation of all society, all law, 
all order. It is necessary in the family, the school, the shop, the 
court of justice, and along the lines of travel and traffic. There must 
be obedience of the many to the few in all these branches of our 
varied life, or chaos comes, without delay. 

But of all these, military discipline must, from the very nature 
of its necessity, be the most rigid. The need of its exercise demands 
prompt action; and the action of some one individual, who, for the 
time being, is entrusted with the right to administer it, must take 
the place of the parent, the teacher or the judge. While governed 
by legislative enactment, by regulations, or orders from superior au- 
thority, which are supposed to cover every possible case, much of the 
mode of its administration must depend on the make-up of the indi- 
vidual to whom its execution is entrusted. 

And so much do men differ in intelligence, in modes of thought, 
mental. characteristics, state of health, patience and use of delegated 
authority, that to insure exact and even justice by which no man 
shall be wronged, and all similar cases receive precisely similar 
treatement, is an impossibility. 

On this, one eminent authority says: “It should not be forgotten 
that, human nature being what it is, there is hardly a man living to 
whom it would be wise or safe to entrust for long, any large measure’ 
of discretionary power to punish his fellow men.” 
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One officer acts upon the presumption that strict discipline de- 
mands that those under his command shall not be allowed to think 
for themselves in anything connected with their duties, or to do 
anything which may ‘be pleasing to them, and be compelled to do 
everything under his control or in his power that is not. This may be 
called the discipline of repression, but while it may be satisfactory 
to the person who enforces it, it speedily antagonizes every one of 
whatever rank or grade, upon whom it is imposed, and never fails to 
defeat the aims of justice and to injure the service. s 

What is called the discipline of danger becomes of force when the 
body of men coming under its control, awed by the difficulties or 
dangers of the situation, instinctively surrender to the leadership of 
some one of their number, and obey his orders because they recognize 
his ability, and trust to his judgment. Another phase of it is found, 
when, in an enemy’s country, men know that discipline and obedience 
to orders add to their safety. 

There is still another sort of, or aieeengs at, discipline, not entirely 
absent from the army, where the officer, whether in command of 
large or small bodies of troops, in his perhaps well-meant efforts to 
enforce that of the strictest degree, “naggs” (to use a common ex- 
pression) every one subject to his orders. If a company commander, 
he is in his company squadrooms half a dozen times daily, and always 
finds something wrong there. His non-commissioned officers find 
life a burden, and the privates spend much of their time in the guard- 
house; mainly for trifling infractions of what he calls duty; and 
which, with more judgment and less temper in the make-up of their 
commander, might have been easily settled by timely advice, or at most 
a reprimand. 

If a post commander, he sends for his officers at most incon- 
venient hours, and calls for explanations as to why Lieut. Smith 
wore his cloak over to roll-call, or why his dog was loose on the 
parade the previous day; and he surrounds the granting of the small- 
est privilege with so many and so annoying restrictions, that, rather 
than submit to them, the would-be applicant foregoes his pleasure 
and nurses his wrath within the walls of his quarters. 

Nor is the misuse of authority confined to the wearer of straps. The 
soldier who has in his box his warrant as Sergeant or Corporal, often 
finds himself clothed with a little brief authority, and the less he is fit- 
ted to exercise it, the more he generally makes it felt; and the private 
who may incur his displeasure, perhaps innocently, finds that the 
wearer of stripes “has it in for him,” and his case will often not be 
benefited by an appeal to his company commander, for, though that 
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officer may—doubtless will—investigate, he cannot be always present, 
and the complainant finds himself “out of the pan and into the fire.” 

We are all aware that, careful as may be the recruiting officer, 
many undesirable men get into the ranks, anda percentage of them 
can only be governed by a discipline which has in it a large element 
of rigor and force, and they should be taught to feel that it can be 
used if necessary. But it is a question, if men are not often made 
defendants before courts-martial, when, without any infraction of law 
or breach of regulations, their cases could have been satisfactorily 
settled in the company orderly room. If, after trying this method, 
the offender is found incorrigible, then get rid of him at the earliest 
possible moment. 

No officer of twenty or twenty-five years’ service can fail to have 
noted that as a class the enlisted men of to-day are much better and 
easier controlled than were those with whom he was first brought 
into contact, and the facilities for ridding the service of bad material 
have been much improved within the last score of years. A more intel- 
ligent class, they can generally be governed’by milder methods, and the 
life of the company commander has in it less of harassing worry and 
“wear and tear.” Most of them are amenable to reason, or at least an 
attempt to reach them -in that way will not be time lost, for it will 
give the officer an opportunity to study his man and determine how he 
should be dealt with in future. 

A recruit comes into the service, fresh from the farm or the shop, 
with no idea of what will be required of him, but really anxious to 
do what is right and make a good record. If the requirements of the 
service are carefully explained to him, and any little infractions of 
regulations and customs of service reproved calmly and carefully by 
those under whose charge he may be, he will probably get along 
well, and give little trouble during his enlistment. To use a horse- 
man’s language, “many a colt has been ruined by sudden use of a 
sharp curb, when the weight of a light rein would have been all that 
was required.” If, after a fair trial, the curb must be used, but few 
trials will be needed to determine whether the offender should or 
should not be kept in service; if incorrigible let him give way to 
another, who may do better. 

It is interesting to note the different degrees of importance at- 
tached to the same offense, by different officers. One cares but little 
about drunkenness in his company, so long as the offender does not 
disturb the peace, and is ready for duty when called upon, but pun- 
ishes absence from roll-call with all the confinement the law allows. 
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Another holds to an exactly opposite idea. One holds that the 
first sergeant, like the king by divine right, can do no wrong, and his 
utterances, like those of the Pope, are infallible. 

This idea makes the life of the company commander an easy one, 
for no man will complain twice to him, suffer as he may; but when 
things get beyond what he thinks he can endure, he disappears ; to be 
added to the great army of deserters, and spend the next two or 
three years looking over his shoulder for the party whom he fears is 
hunting for him. 

A full guard house or long list of court-martial cases is not a fair 
criterion by which to judge of the excellence or laxity of the disci- 
pline of a post or company, neither should the officer be censured 
who prefers to have the one unoccupied, the other unwritten. 

When once behind its doors as a prisoner, the average self- 
respecting recruit feels that his character has contracted a sort of 
stain, difficult to efface, and a second or third incarceration not only 
adds to it, but makes it indelible; and as familiarity begets contempt, 
he soon cares but little about it, unless accompanied by a stoppage of 
pay; and over that he has, by that time, gotten te brooding, as being 
an act which robs him, to assist in building up a home for other men, 
when superannuated, a proceeding which seems now entirely: un- 
necessary. I believe that a change in the law concerning the dis- 
position to be made of forfeitures of pay, so that all those imposed 
for offenses which, by their commission, cause extra work or duty 
to fall upon other members of a company or garrison, should be 
turned over to the officer commanding the organization ; to be by him 
disbursed for the benefit of the enlisted men of the command, would 
be a beneficial act, and conduce to the discipline of the beneficiaries. 

In the armies of Continental Europe, whose service is compulsory, 
and opportunities for desertion few, and the average intelligence of 
the rank and file much less than in this country, discipline of the 
strictest character, even verging on the iron quality of that of the 
Great Frederick, can be imposed, and may at times be found neces- 
sary, but with the migratory character of our population, the feeling 
that the deserter is only breaking a contract, the continuance of 
which has become irksome to him, an act which in the minds of most 
of the non-military part of the people, carries with it no moral turpi- 
tude, would, even if such discipline was thought necessary, render 
its maintenance impossible, except as it was temporarily brought to 
bear upon a kaleidoscopic force, changing with the changes of. the 
seasons, if not with those of the men. 

Good order must be maintained, and prompt obedience to orders 
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exacted, but all which goes beyond that, is superfluous. The officer 
who finds himself called upon to command, should, as far as is pos- 
sible, divest himself of all personal feeling when a case for discipline 
comes before him, and act judiciously as well as judicially, with a 
leaning toward mercy, unless the culprit is an old and hardened 
offender, or the case is a very flagrant one; and in a very large per- 
centage of cases, that discipline will be found most effective, which 
produces the least friction, and is maintained most quietly. Thought 
cannot be forbidden, and the characters of. those in authority, no 
matter of what grade, are soon understood by those under their com- 
mand. 

No good soldier will complain over justice, quietly administered, 
but all will be quick to note acts which are not based upon that —- 
ciple, but are the outgrowth of caprice or passion. 

He is not fitted to command, who has not himself learned to obey, 
and he who does not submit to discipline himself, cannot enforce it 
where others are concerned. It can do no harm if “put yourself in 
his place” is more frequently thought of when an alleged offense is to 
be examined into, and the result of such self-examination would, it is 
believed, cause a material diminution in the labors of courts-martial 
and reviewing authorities. 

Henry ROMEYN, 


Major, U. S. A. (Retired). 





STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF THE RUSSO- 
‘JAPANESE WAR. 


NINTH PAPER. 
July 1-August 15, 1904. 
THE MILITARY SITUATION. 


THE general situation, about July 1, 1904, was described in sufficient 
detail in the preceding paper. 

The I. and II. Japanese armies had effected a union after the battle 
of Wafangkon, and their lines extended along a front of 125 miles, 
from Paliling Pass (about 15 miles northwest of Saimatsi, or about 
45 miles north of Fengwangcheng) on the northeast, to Senuchen, or 
Siunguchen, on the railroad, near the coast (about 35 miles south of 
Inkon, or Yinkow, the seaport of Newchwang), on the southwest. 

The Russian field army had a parallel position, extending over a 
front of 100 miles, from a little north of Kaitchou, or Kaiping, on 
the railroad, on the southwest, to Féenchuiling Pass (about 10 miles 
west of Paliling Pass), on the northeast. 

The Japanese were slowly advancing to gain possession of the 
passes. Before the end of June they had gained possession of the 
Paliling, Fengchuiling, Moduling, Watseling, Daling, Chipauling and 
Fengsinling Passes.. Early in July the II. army advanced to Kaichou, 
or Kaiping, on the left, while the I. army moved westward with the 
extreme right, about 15 miles, the next subdivisions to the southwest 
occupying Lanholing and Siaokaoling Passes. 

At Port Arthur the Japanese lines had advanced to the line ex- 
tending from Yingchengtzu, on the railroad about 16 miles northeast 
of Port Arthur, to Siaobindao, on the south coast, about 12 miles 
east of Port Arthur. 

Early. in July, however, they advanced on the south to the Lung- 
wangho. 

The Russian fleet in Port Arthur had lost since the opening of the 
war, the following warships: Petropavlovsk, Bogatyr, Korietz, Variag, 
Boyarin, Yenesei, besides a number of gunboats, torpedo-boats and 
destroyers. 
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The following vessels had been injured, but repaired: Czarevitch, 
Poltava, Novik, Pobieda, Pallada, Askold, Retvizan. 

These, together with the Peresviet, Sevastopol, Diana, Bayan and 
I2 torpedo-boats, constituted the Russian fleet remaining in Port 
Arthur. 

On July 6th all naval reserves of Russia were called in for active 
service to fill the complements of the Baltic fleet, except those of 
Orenburg and Finland. 

The Japanese fleet had lost the Hatsuse, Yoshina and another 
cruiser, besides at least 2 torpedo boats. 


SECOND RAID OF THE VLADIVOSTOK SQUADRON. 


The Vladivostok Squadron made another cruise to the straits of 
Corea early in July, capturing the Japanese steamer Cheltenham 
(purchased from England), which was found loaded with railroad 
material, and sent her to Vladivostok for condemnation. 

At the same time the Russian auxiliary cruiser Lena, with a di- 
vision of torpedo boats, left Vladivostok for Gensan (on the east 
coast of Corea) and destroyed a coast-wise steamer and a sailing ves- 
sel there. 

The squadron returned to Vladivostok on July 4. 


THIRD RAID OF THE VLADIVOSTOK SQUADRON. 


On July 19th Rear Admiral Yessen, with the Rossia, Gromoboi 
and Rurik, again left Vladivostok, passing through Tsugaru Straits 
(between the Japanese Islands of Nippon and Yesso, or Ezo), thence 
along the east coast of Japan as far south as Yedo (or Tokyo) Bay, 
keeping from 50 to 75 nautical miles to the southward of that point, 
and in the sea route to Yokohama. 

Hostile ships were encountered only in the Tsugaru Straits, where 
a torpedo division from Ominato followed the fleet for a time, but at 
considerable distance. 

South of Tokyo the squadron captured the British steamer Knight 
Commander (from New York), loaded with railroad material, the 
German steamer Arabia, loaded with railroad material and flour, the 
Japanese steamer Thea, loaded with fish, a Japanese coast-wise 
steamer and four Japanese junks. All were sunk except the Arabia, 
which was sent with a prize crew to Vladivostok. 

On July 30th the squadron turned back, was again followed by 7 
torpedo boats and the mine layer Takao in the Tsugaru Straits, but 
returned in safety to Vladivostok on August Ist. 
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THE SIEGE OF PORT ARTHUR. 


The blockade of Port Arthur on the sea side had never been per- 
fect. Junks, with letters, despatches and even food, had continually 
succeeded in entering; the torpedo boat Buriakoff was able to run up 
to Newchwang and return in safety between July 1st and 3d; and as 
late as July 31st, a steamer with guns and ammunition, from New- 
chwang, entered the port. 

On July 24th, however, the Buriakoff was fired on by Japanese 
torpedo boats, in a heavy fog, and sunk. 

The Russians in Port Arthur established wireless telegraph com- 
munication with Chefoo, but the Japanese consul complained of the 
matter to the Chinese government. 

Such a communication with Kuropatkin or Admiral Skrydloff 
(commanding the Vladivostok squadron) would have been invalu- 
able to this isolated fortress at that time. 

On July 10, the Japanese made a torpedo attack on the Russian 
ships at Port Arthur, but it was repelled by heavy fire. 

Meanwhile, a division of 10,000 men was landed on the Elliott 
Islands (about sixty-five miles northeast of Port Arthur), and a force 
of about 20,000 at Kerr Bay (an arm of Society Bay), about 36 miles 
north of Port Arthur on the west coast. 

After their repulse on the Lungwangho on July 4th, the Japanese 
saw the necessity of bringing up their siege guns before renewing 
their efforts against the heights bordering that river. This took until 
near the end of July. 

There were constant actions taking place, however, and between 
July 17 and 109, the Japanese lost 37 officers and 787 men, killed and 
wounded ; the Russians 47 officers and 1,508 men. 

On July 26th, at dawn, a heavy bombardment prepared the way 
for a general attack along the entire left of the line from the heights 
at Lungwangtang on the left, to Yopilasa Hill on the right. The ex- 
treme left of the Japanese was strengthened by the fire of a part of 
the III. squadron, comprising the Chin Yen, Zukishima, Matsushima, 
Hashidate, Chiyoda, guarded by 2 cruisers and 30 torpedo boats. 

The Russians had fortified and armed their position very strongly. 
The cruisers Bayan, Askold, Pallada, and Novik, and several gun- 
boats were sent out against the Japanese warships, and these, remain- 
ing under the protection of the fort guns, drove the Japanese away. 
An 8-inch shell from the Bayan struck the Zukushima in the stern, 
upon which the Japanese vessels retired. In so doing the Chiyoda 
ran on a mine and was taken into Talienwan Bay. (She was not 
present with the fleet in the fight of August 10). 
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Meanwhile, the land battle continued almost uninterruptedly for 
three days. 

On July .27, at the request of the fortress commander, Admiral 
Reitzenstein took the Bayan, Retvisan, Pallada, and Askold, and 
Admiral Leshinksky (commander of the port) the gunboats Otvash- 
“ny, Gremyatchy and Gilyak along the south coast and kept the Jap- 
anese left under fire until 3 p. Mm. The Novik and 12 torpedo boats 
secured the ships on the sea side against surprise. The Japanese 
could do nothing to prevent this, as their modern ships could not be 
risked in the mine fields along: shore, and the presence of the Retvisan 
forbade the use of the older ships. On returning to Port Arthur the 
Bayan struck a mine, but the damage was reported insignificant. 

By the evening of July 28, all attacks of the Japanese had been 
successfully repelled. 

The Russians had lost 40 officers and 1,500 men; the Japanese 
considerably more. 

On the 3oth, the Japanese, after being reinforced, advanced to the 
attack again, this time in 5 divisions; at the same time, the block- 
ading squadron of 4 battleships, 4 large cruisers, 10 small cruisers 
and 48 torpedo boats appeared. Consequently, General Stoessel saw 
that he could no longer count on the co-operation of the Russian fleet 
to repel the land attack. He, therefore, withdrew his forces to the 
last prepared defensive position outside the girdle of forts, running 
from the right bank of the Takhe River (Takheho) northward to 
Wolf Hills, and opened fire on the advancing Japanese. The latter, 
however, advanced at once against the new Russian position, while 
the Russians were preparing for the main attack which they expected 
from the south, and before nightfall took Wolf Hills to the north of 
the city. 

In this action of July 31st the Japanese lost 40 officers and 906 
men, killed and wounded; the Russians 56 officers and 1,766 men. 

During several days following, the Japanese fortified their posi- 
tion, erecting batteries for siege guns, and by landings during the 
night occupied the hills between Louisa Bay and the Bay of Ten Ships 
(Wosmy-Korablai), northeast of Louisa Bay. 

On August 6, the Japanese bombarded from these batteries on 
Wolf Hills, the new city (western part of Port Arthur) and the har- 
bor. On the 8th a continuous bombardment of 15 hours’ duration 
took place, directed against the Russian position on the right bank of 
the Takhe, and such of the forts of the east girdle as could act effect- 
ively against a Japanese attack on Takushan or Siankushan Hills. 
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Towards evening the Takushan Hills was carried, but on the follow- 
ing day (August 9) the Russians retook it. 

During the succeeding days the bombardment of forts, city and 
harbor was continued. 


SECOND ATTEMPT OF THE PORT ARTHUR SQUADRON TO ESCAPE TO SEA. 
August 10, 1904. 


The permanent fortifications of Port Arthur, on the east and north, 
the sides on which the Japanese approached, are only about 3% miles 
from the inner harbor. It was therefore not necessary for the Jap- 
anese to penetrate to the girdle of Russian forts, in order to become 
dangerous, to the Russian squadron in the port. 

As long as the foreground of the fortifications to a distance of at 
least 7 miles, was still in the hands of the defenders, the fortress of- 
fered the necessary security to the squadron. But when, on August 
30, the position from Lungwangtang to the Yupilasu Hill was lost, 
the attack was enabled to place batteries in pgsition, and take the in- 
ner harbor under fire, at a range of about 4 miles. 

At about the same time, the Sevastopol, which had been injured 
in Admiral Togo’s attack of June 24, had been again repaired and 
rendered fit for service. The Bayan, however, injured more recently 
(July 27), there had not been time to repair. The squadron could, 
therefore, go to sea, at that time, with almost full strength. 

The defense had evidently been gauged according to the progress 
of the repairs to the warships. Admiral Witthoeft, who had suc- 
ceeded Admiral Makaroff, by virtue of his rank (Admiral Besobra- 
soff, who had been nominated to succeed Makaroff, could no longer 
enter the besieged fortress), had received orders from higher au- 
thority to run out with his squadron and make for Vladivostok, or 
attempt to join forces with the Vladivostok cruiser squadron. 

The Port Arthur squadron comprised the following vessels: 


BATTLESHIPS. 
Admiral Witthoeft—Czarevitch (flag), Retvisan, Pobieda. 
Rear Admiral Prince Uchtomski.—Peresviet (flag), Poltava, 


Sevastopol. 
LARGE CRUISERS. 


Rear Admiral von Reitzenstein——Askold (flag), Pallada, Diana. 


SMALL CRUISER. 


Novik. 
8 Torpedo Boats. 
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The large cruiser Bayan, injured recently by a mine, had to be 
left behind. 

At about 6.00 a. M., August 10, 1904, the Russian Squadron, under 
Admiral Witthoeft, left the inner harbor and passed out into the road- 
stead. This movement was begun by sending the mine search division 
on ahead. For this purpose steamers by twos, dragging steel wire 
ropes between them, were utilized. The battleships, in the above or- 
der, followed in single column, then the cruisers in the following 
order: 

Novik, Askold, Pallada, Diana, 
the torpedo boats bringing up the rear. 

At 8.00 A. M. all the vessels had passed through into the roadstead, 
and the squadron took a southeasterly course heading for the head- 
lands of Shantung Promontory. This course was kept up for about 
1 hour, covering about 12 nautical miles. 

The Japanese fleet, at the time the Russians started out, had only 
a few cruisers and torpedo boats in observation outside the harbor, 
while the main body of the fleet was not in sight from the roadstead. 
Some of the vessels of the fleet were in the Elliott Islands, and others 
at Dalny, etc. 

At 6.30 A. M., August 10, 1904, the Japanese fleet commander re- 
ceived a wireless message to the effect that the Russians were leaving 
the inner harbor. Admiral Togo at once sent orders to all his ships 
(except those detached on special service) to assemble at the rendez- 
vous precisely designated in orders. Before the Russian squadron 
began to move out of the roadstead 11 cruisers and.17 torpedo boats 
of the Japanese fleet had assembled in observation of the Russians 
and signalled all their movements to the Japanese main body, which 
assembled south of Round Island (about 40 miles southwest of the 
Blonde Islands of the Elliott Group, and about 50 miles east of Port 
Arthur). ' 

The Russian fleet ran out cautiously behind the mine searchers 
through the dangerous waters in the vicinity of the roads. The mine 
searchers were then sent back to Port Arthur, and the ships of the 
squadron received the order by signal “To Vladivostok.” 

The Japanese cruisers which happened to be on the blockading 
line at the time, formed in two small columns, one on the starboard 
and the other on the port side of the Russian column, seeking to get 
in touch with the latter, while the torpedo boats ran out ahead, throw- 
ing out torpedoes, thus forcing the Russians to take a sinuous course 
and delaying their advance. The Japanese had a column of 4 cruisers 
on the starboard of the Russian column, the head of column on line 
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with the Russians; and a column of 4 cruisers on the port side, its 
head of column on line with the rear of the Russian column, Several 
other Japanese cruisers were scattered along out in front. 

The Russians continued their course on Shantung Promontory, 
moving at first at an 8-knot speed, which was increased to Io and 
later to 13, about the limits of the slower vessels. 

At 11 A. M. the main body of the Japanese fleet, under Admiral 
Togo, became visible on the port side ahead. It consisted of Asahi 
(leading), Mikasa (flag), Fuji, Shikishima, Nishin and Kasuga, 
heading nearly south. Admiral Witthoeft at first changed his course 
to starboard, but soon returned to his original course, preserving the 
order in column. 

A running battle at great range (not under 8,700 yards) ensued, 
at about noon, lasting for a short time. The Japanese squadron ap- 
pears to have passed across the head of the Russian column, and 
changing course came up on its starboard side, moving parallel to it, 
but at long range (this was about I Pp. M.), and then fell astern about 
10 miles, while the Russians continued on*their course, heading 
southeast, at full speed. 

The Japanese had fallen back merely to await the arrival of sev- 
eral of their larger cruisers, and by 3 p. M. had closed up near enough 
to open fire again. The expected cruisers came in on the port side 
of the Russian column between 2 and 3 Pp. M., and opened fire at ex- 
treme ranges. 

In the running fight which resulted the Japanese ships gradually 
closed on the Russians, concentrating their fire principally on the 
flagship of the commander-in-chief, which was hit a number of times 
by the cruisers on the port side, and by the battleships on the star- 
board side. The Russians concentrated their fire on the Mikasa, which 
received a number of hits. 

The fight began at a point about 25 miles southeast of Port Arthur. 

At 5 p. M. the heads of column of the opposing fleets were nearly 
on line. The Japanese had kept the fighting ranges at about 6,500 to 
7,500 yards, and did not come within these distances. 

The Czarevitch, at about this time, was struck by a 12-inch shell 
which killed Admiral Witthoeft ; and immediately after another shell 
of the same caliber struck the bridge, killing the captain and several 
others, and wrecking the communications. The Czarevitch made a 
wide sweep to port, out of column. 

The rest of the column was thus thrown into disorder. The Ret- 
visan turned to starboard towards the Japanese column, and the latter, 
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to avoid being rammed, turned 8 points to port, forming line towards 
the Russian column. 

The movement of the Retvisan was the general signal for break- 
ing up the column. After running to within 1,650 yards of the Jap- 
anese line, the Retvisan turned again to port, and passing around the 
Czarevitch, took up the course for Port Arthur. The Pobieda fol- 
lowed. The three rear battleships turned about to starboard out of 
the column, and also headed for Port Arthur, 

The Russian cruisers and torpedo boats had, during the afternoon 
battle, been assembled to leeward of the fight, and before the main 
column broke, had received orders to make for Vladivostok inde- 
pendently. 

As soon as the Russian column began to break, Admirai von 
Reitzenstein signaled from the Askold to the Novik, Pallada and 
Diana to follow him, and started at full speed towards a point between 
a division of the III. Japanese Squadron, and the cruisers of the I. 
Division. Although a torpedo boat division fired torpedoes, and 7 
Japanese cruisers fired for 20 minutes on the Russian cruisers, the 
high speed of the latter enabled the Askold and Novik to escape, fol- 
lowed at a distance by the Diana and Pallada. 

The battle moved eastward for a time. At 7:30 Pp. M. the Mikasa 
was hit on the bridge, and several officers were killed and wounded. 
The Japanese increased their fire, but did not approach nearer to the 
Russian ships, and no torpedoes were fired. 

Approaching darkness, at about 9 P. M., put an end to the firing. 
The main body of the Japanese fleet steamed off heading northeast. 

Admiral Togo, on the evening of August 1oth, sent a division of 
cruisers and torpedo boats to Shantung Promontory, to intercept any 
of the Russian ships that might have attempted to pass farther east- 
ward. Other ships placed themselves on the way to Port Arthur, and 
these attacked the returning Russian ships, but did not do any serious 
damage. ‘ 

The Retvisan, Sevastopol, Pobieda, Peresviet, Poltava, Pallada 
and 3 torpedo boats returned safely to Port Arthur. 

The Czarevitch, surrounded by Japanese torpedo boats, lay for 
about 40 minutes in position. 

Her commander, fearing the consequences of another meeting 
with the main body of the Japanese fleet, decided to make for Vladi- 
vostok and consequently kept on his course, heading southeast. To 
ward off the various torpedo attacks made on her during the night, 
she steamed under forced draught, but she used up so much coal 
thereby (on account of her damaged smokestacks) that she soon 
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found she could not reach Vladivostok with her present supply. 
Moreover, the main compass and the charts had been destroyed by the 
Japanese fire, and the other compasses had’ been rendered unreliable 
by the concussions, so that she sailed during the night by the stars 
alone. In the morning the ship found herself northeast of Shantung 
Promontory. Captain Shoumoff, her new commander, on inspection, 
found her too unseaworthy to proceed to Vladivostok, and decided 
to take her to the nearest neutral port, Tsingtan, a German port in 
Shantung, Gulf of Pechili, which she reached on the evening of the 
11th. On the 15th the ship was disarmed. 

The Askold and Novik ran at 20 knot speed until dark, and es- 
caped from the Japanese cruisers. The Novik went on, but the As- 
kold, due to the failure of two smokestacks, and a boiler, was com- 
pelled to make for Shanghai for repairs. She went into dock there 
on the 13th, and on the 25th was disarmed. The Novik reached 
Tsingtau at noon on the 11th, and after coaling, proceeded on the 
morning of the 12th to sea again. On the 15th She passed through 
Van Diemen’s Strait, south of Kyushu Island (Japan), and passed 
along the eastern coast of Japan, reaching on the 2oth Korsakoff Bay 
(or Aniwa Bay), on the eastern end of Sackalin (a large island on 
the east coast of Siberia), apparently to coal again. Here the Japan- 
ese cruiser Zushima found her, and engaged in a fight with her lasting 
nearly an hour, both vessels being injured. On the 21st the Zushima 
was reinforced by the Chitose, and the Novik was stranded and aban- 
doned by her crew. 

The Diana, after being attacked by torpedo boats at Shantung 
Promontory, arrived at Saigon (near the southern end of Cochin 
China), on the 20th, and was disarmed on the 25th. 

Of the torpedo boats, which attempted to escape eastward, one 
(the Burni) was stranded south of Shantung Promontory, the crew 
escaping to Weihaiwei; three others (the Beshhumny, Bespodshadny 
and Bestrashny) ran to Tsingtau; and one (the Grosowei) to Shang- 
hai. All were officially disarmed. 

The Japanese lost 225 officers and men killed and wounded, dis- 
tributed as follows: 

Mikasa: 4 officers, 29 men killed ; 10 officers, 78 men wounded. 

Yakumo: I officer, 11 men killed ; 10 men wounded. 

Nishin: 7 officers, 9 men killed ; 2 officers, 15 men wounded. 

Asagiri: 2 men killed. 

Torpedo Boat: 1 man killed; 8 men wounded. 

Kassugo :. 10 men wounded. 

Chin Yen: losses not stated. 

Idzumi: losses not stated. 
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The Russian losses were as follows: 

On the ships which returned to Port Arthur: 2 officers, 38 men 
killed ; 21 officers, 286 men wounded. 

Czarevitch: 7 officers, 10 men killed; several officers, 40 men 
wounded. 

Askold: 1 officer, 11 men killed; 4 officers, 44 men wounded. 

Diana: 1 officer, 3 men killed; 23 men wounded. 

Novik: 2 men killed. . 

The Russian ships received the following hits: 

Czarevitch: 15 heavy gun, 300 light gun. 

Bridge and all elements of communication therefrom destroyed, 
masts ready to fall, smokestack full of holes, 1 gun out of action, 
rudder and engines partly destroyed. ' 

Askold: Two smokestacks shot away, one boiler unserviceable, 
the other smokestacxs full of holes, one gun out of action, 4 holes 
under water, 6 above the water line. 

Pallada: 12 shot holes, causing leaks. 

Retvisan: 11 hits. 

Diana: 1 shot hole, causing a leak. 

Peresviet: 1 gun and electrical plant out of action, both signal staffs 
shot away. 

The amount of ammunition fired by the Russian ships was not re- 
ported, but the Czarevitch fired 75 shots from the forward turret and 
45 from the after turret, while the 6-inch guns fired about 600 rounds. 


DEMONSTRATION OF THE VLADIVOSTOK SQUADRON. 


August 14, 1904. 


On the same day (August roth) on which the Port Arthur squad- 
ron made its unsuccessful effort to break through the blockade, the 
Pacific cruiser squadron, comprising the Rossia (flag), Gromoboi and 
Rurik, left Vladivostok. On August 14th, in the early dawn, it ar- 
rived at the northern entrance to the Straits of Corea, where the Jap- 
anese IJ. Squadron, under Admiral Kamimura, was stationed, with 
Takeshiki, on Tsushima Island, as its base of operations. 

The II. Squadron was organized as follows: 

2nd Division, Admiral Kamimura: Idzumo (flag), Tokiva, Azuma. 
Admiral Misu: Ivate (flag). 

4th Division, Admiral Urin: Takeshiko (flag), Naniva, Niitaka, 
Tsushima. 

One Division Torpedo Boats. 
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Kamimura had orders to prevent the Russian cruiser squadron 
from entering the Yellow Sea. 

During the night of August roth to 11th, Admiral Kamimura at 
Takeshiki received a despatch from Admiral Togo that the Port 
Arthur squadron had broken through the blockade, and a part had 
turned toward the Straits of Corea, and that he must expect the Vlad- 
ivostok squadron to approach from the other side. 

Admiral Kamimura, therefore, posted outposts in both directions 
and cruised with his main body, four armored cruisers, between the 
southeast corner of Corea and the northern end of Tsushima Island. 

On August 14th, at 4 A. M., as he was heading south from the 
Corean coast, the Vladivostok cruiser squadron was sighted to port, 
heading south, about 11,000 yards away. At a point about 42 nau- 
tical miles from Fusan (Corea) and 36 from the northern lightship 
of Tsushima, the Russian squadron changed course to west into the 
northern part of the Straits of Corea. Admiral Kamimura awaited 
the arrival of the Russians. 

As soon as the latter made out the Japanese squadron they went 
about and attempted to escape northeastward into the open Japan 
Sea, but could not get up full speed as fast as the Japanese. The latter 
pursued, drawing in rear of the Russian column to such a position 
that all of the Japanese ships could fire on the Russian vessels, raking 
them fore and aft, whereas the leading Russian ships had their fire 
masked by those at the rear of the column. : 

The Japanese opened fire at 12,000 yards, concentrating on the 
rear ship, the Rurik, which soon received hits in the stern. 

To improve the tactical position of his squadron the Russian com- 
mander turned northward, a maneuver which-the Rurik could not 
follow, as her steering gear was out of order. Meanwhile, the Japan- 
ese continued to pour their shot and shell on the Rurik. To cover 
the latter and give her time to repair the damages to her steering 
gear, the Russian commander went about with his two other ships, 
passing between the Rurik and the Japanese line, then again turned 
northward. 

Towards’8 a. M. the battle had approached to within 2 nautical 
miles of the Corean-coast, and the Russian commander, turning north- 
eastward, signaled to the Rurik: “To Vladivostok.” 

The Rurik followed the other two vessels at some distance. The 
Japanese main squadron followed at about 4,200 yards range. 

Meanwhile, the Naniva, Takashiho and Niitaka, which had been on 
outpost duty, came in from different points, and took part in the 
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pursuit. The Russian ships suffered severely from the Japanese fire, 
which was well directed. 

At 8.30 A. M. the Rurik sank deeper astern; the Japanese ships 
Naniva and Takashiho also fell out to look after her, while the 4 
larger Japanese cruisers continued the pursuit of the Rossia and 
Gromoboi. The latter were so badly shot to pieces that they could 
not safely go about again to help the Rurik. Admiral Kamimura 
kept up the pursuit until 10 A. M., without getting closer than 3,900 
yards, then turned to starboard, crossing the lee of the Russian ships 
and, after a general rapid-fire from all available guns, returned to 
the spot where the Rurik had been left. 

The Rurik, fired on continuously at medium and long rangé by 
the small cruisers, returned the fire as long as possible. Finally, the 
military mast fell, the stern began to sink, and only 2 guns were ser- 
viceable ; then the ports were opened to hasten her. sinking, and she 
went down stern foremost. The crew was picked up by the Japanese 
ships, assisted by a division of torpedo boats which had just arrived. 

The losses were as follows: 

The Japanese lost 2 officers, 44 men killed; 7 officers, 65 men 
wounded. 

The Russians lost 5 officers, 135 men killed; 5 officers, 307 men 
wounded, exclusive of the Rurik, which lost 119 killed and wounded, 
and 600 prisoners. 

The Russian ships received the following serious hits, resulting in 
- leaks: 

Rossia, 11 ; Gromoboi, 5. 


COMMENTS. 


The main cause of the attempt of the Port Arthur squadron to 
break through the blockade, was the fact that the ships were no longer 
safe in the harbor of the fortress, and the principal purpose of the 
Russians was apparently to escape to Vladivostok. The efforts of 
the Vladivostok squadron were apparently. limited to making a di- 
version in favor of the other squadron. Both squadrons attempted 
to avoid a serious engagement. 

The spirit of the offensive is entirely wanting. It would seem 
that the highest duty of the Russian squadrons could only be accom- 
plished by an energetic aitack, with a view to putting out of commis- 
sion as many of the Japanese ships as possible, in order to give the 
Baltic fleet, on its arrival, a better chance to secure command of the 
sea in the Far East, for on that the entire campaign hinged. 
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The result of the purely defensive action of the Russians was to 
lose several of their best ships and return to the very conditions which 
they were trying to alter, and all this without inflicting serious damage 
on the Japanese. 

The chances of success in a close attack were at least equal, and 
appeared, indeed, to be in favor of the Russians, for they had 6 bat- 
tleships against the Japanese 4 battleships and 2 armored cruisers. 

The gun power, however, was in favor of the Japanese: 


Battle of August toth. 
12-inch. 10-inch. 8-inch. 6-inch. 4.7-inch. 
Japanese .... 23 3 16 ~~ 58 
Russians .... 12 8 ‘i 88 6 


Battle of August 14th. 
12-inch. 10-inch. 8-inch. 6-inch. 4.7-inch. 
Japanese .... .. 4 16 78 ls 
a Be 12 48 6 


Moreover, the Japanese were far better gunners ‘than the Russians, 
as the latter themselves admit. They made hits at ranges of 7,650 to 
8,750 yards. It should be noted, however, that the Japanese guns 
were provided with telescopic sights, while the Russians had only 
the ordinary sights, and the Japanese had had ample opportunity for 
gun practice, while the Russians, confined as they were to the two 
ports, had no such opportunities, especially at Port Arthur. The 
Czarevitch, for example, fired her heavy guns in this battle for the 
first time in the war. 

In view of the great importance of sea power in this war, the 
action of both antagonists in many respects is difficult to understand. 

In the first place little effective use appears to have been made of 
the torpedo. On the Russian side this was not so surprising, for they 
were evidently not thoroughly trained in the use of this new weapon 
of war; but on the Japanese side it was the more astonishing as their 
energy in handling this weapon had been pre-eminent throughout the 
war, and their failure in these actions to utilize it fully can only be 
ascribed to the imperfections of the material. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that in the first attack of the war (February 8, 1904), 
which was made under the most favorable conditions, they fired 23 
torpedoes, of which only 3 struck, consequently they made only 13 
per cent. of hits. 

The Russian ships in the battles of August roth and 14th were 
particularly exposed to torpedo attack, since the Askold, Diana and 
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Pallada had no water-line armor at all, while Rurik, Gromoboi and 
Rossia had no-belt armor in the stern, where, in their retreat, they 
were most exposed to the Japanese attack. 

The Russians apparently looked upon their cruisers and torpedo 
boats as a necessary burden, and did not attempt to utilize them tac- 
tically. 

Admiral Witthoeft, in moving out, took four hours for prepara- 
tion, all of which could have been effected during the night preced- 
ing by the use of his smaller craft. The time thus gained might 
have enabled him to avoid a battle and effect his escape. But when 
he saw that an engagement was inévitable, his only chance for suc- 
cess lay in’coming to close range, since his object should have been 
to destroy as many of the Japanese ships as possible, for the latter 
could not have replaced them for the war, and long-range actions 
could only cause injuries which could readily be repaired (for which 
the Japanese had the necessary facilities). 

The Vladivostok Squadron, by its hasty retreat, placed itself in a 
very disadvantageous position tactically. Its highest duty, too, would 
appear to have been to destroy as many of the Japanese ships as pos- 
sible. | 

The fact that the Czarevitch could remain on the battlefield so 
long after she became temporarily unmanageable, surrounded by 
torpedo boats, and then escape, can be explained only by the failure 
of the torpedo material. But the inaction of the Japanese fleet, after 
the fight, when most of the Russian ships started back towards Port 
Arthur is inexplicable. 

The tactics of the Japanese in these actions, namely, to remain at 
the ranges which would best utilize their superior gun power and 
their superior accuracy of fire, without sacrificing any other im- 
portant points, was perfectly justifiable, especially as they were 
obliged to economize their ships, in order to have the requisite strength 
to meet the Baltic fleet, when it should arrive. But why they did not 
pursue the retreating Russian ships toward Port Arthur is not clear. 

The tactics of the Russians are comprehensible up to the moment 
the Czarevitch sheered out of the line. At that time the best chances 
of the Russians lay in the mélée, in close action which would over- 
come the advantages which the Japanese possessed in their more 
numerous long-range guns, and in their greater accuracy of fire. The 
Retvisan was the only ship that seemed to comprehend this, for she 
made directly for the Japanese line, but, not being supported by the 
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other Russian ships, she had the fire of several Japanese ships con- 
centrated on her, and was forced to go about, and escape as best she 


could. 
The great lessons to be learned may be summed up as follows: 


Target practice, carefully conducted and long continued. 
Torpedo practice, perfected by careful training. 

Torpedo material of the best kind, subjected to constant tests. 
Battleships in sufficient number to insure command of the sea. 
The offensive alone promises ultimate and decisive success in 


war. 


*The losses on the Yalu, April 30 and May 1, are now given as follows: 
Japanese (killed and wounded), 38 officers, 1,001 men; Russians, 70 officers, 
2,324 men. At Wafanku, June 13-15: Japanese (killed and wounded), 50 
officers, 1,113 men; Russians, 113 officers, 3,363 men. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE BRITISH AND GERMAN FLEETS. 


Tue Navies of Great Britain and Germany are being reorganized, 
practically simultaneously, and the underlying principle in each 
case is—concentration. The latter Fleet is massed in the North 
Sea, and the squadrons are being rearranged and strengthened with 
new ships, while the British Admiralty are carrying out plans which 
will result in practically the whole Navy being reconstituted so as to 
provide a more dominating striking force in the seas which wash the 
British Isles than has ever before existed. The old policy of waste- 
ful dissipation of strength has been abandoned and, if the truth will 
not be unpalatable, we are taking a leaf out of the German book. The 
traditional organization of the British squadrons is being abandoned 
in order to meet a new political situation. The changes have one 
end in view—the provision of an immense striking force ready for 
instant use, so that the first paralyzing blow may fall on any foe im- 
mediately, as it fell on Russia in the Far East last pany. 

The British plans include :— 

(1) The withdrawal from distant stations of all non-fighting 
ships—little cruisers, sloops, and old gunboats—vessels too weak to 
fight and too slow to run away from any probable enemy. 

(2) The reduction of the strength of certain distant squadrons 
in view of altered political circumstances since the present disposi- 
tion of ships was settled; the North Pacific Squadron and the South 
Atlantic Squadron being abolished and the ships of the North Amer- 
ican Squadron becoming a Particular Service Squadron, used in 
peace time mainly training cadets and boys. 

(3) The provision at the home ports of an efficient organization 
which will enable the ships on the War List in the Reserve to pro- 
ceed to sea prepared in all respects for war immediately the Admir- 
alty issue orders. The officers and men withdrawn, as stated above, 
from distant apaaree, will be utilized as nucleus crews in the Re- 
serve ships. 

(4) The ‘iiediltiadas of the battle fleets in European waters, 
so as to coincide with the needs of the Empire in the face of the shift- 
ing of naval power from southern to northern waters. 


*Reprinted by permission of the Leonard Scott Publishing Co., the Ameri- 
can publishers of the Fortnightly Review. 
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These are the main features of the new scheme. The reorgani- 
zation has been rendered essential owing to the changes which have 
occurred in the balance of naval power. Until lately the naval de- 
fence scheme of the empire has been pivoted on the Mediterranean. 
In the North Sea hardly a warship was seen; and quite a secondary 
force was maintained in the English Channel. The balance of power 
has undergone a complete reversal. The naval power of this country 
if now being shifted so at to coincide with the altered situation. 
British predominance.in the Mediterranean is not being abandoned, 
but British influence in future will be more in evidence in the North 
Sea and English Channel than it has been in the past. The Fleet in 
the Mediterranean will remain one of the most important commands 
any officer. can hold, and it will continue to be the most powerful 
strategical unit in the Midland Sea, but it will be reduced by four 
battleships, while the force “based” on British ports will be made 
stronger to that extent, and a squadron of eight battleships and six 
armored cruisers will act as the connecting link between the Channel 
and the Mediterranean Fleets, with Gibraltar as its point d’appui. 
This force will be known as ‘the Atlantic Fleet? It will be ready at 
any time to sit astride the Straits; to go to the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean to render aid to the Mediterranean Fleet, if need be; 
to steam out into the Atlantic, or to sweep.up the English Channel 
to the assistance of the ships—the Channel Fleet—to which the de- 
fence of the Narrow Seas will be entrusted. | Consequently, for 
striking an immediate blow, the Mediterranean Fleet gains four bat- 
tleships in reality if trouble occurs in those waters, while the Chan- 
nel Fleet, with the Atlantic Fleet, will number twenty battleships, if 
any Power should threaten to disturb the Pax Britannica in more 
northerly waters . Gibraltar becomes the “pivot” of this distribution 
of twenty-eight battleships and the three attached squadrons of eigh- 
teen armored cruisers, practically light battleships. It has been an- 
nounced that in the spring Lord Charles Beresford will have the 
reversion of the command of the Mediterranean, that Rear Admiral 
W. H. May, a name with which the British people have good reason 
to familiarize themselves, as he is the coming man in the navy, will 
assume the control of the Atlantic force, hitherto known as the Chan- 
nel Fleet, and that Vice-Admiral Sir Arthur Wilson, V. C., probably 
the best. strategist the Fleet has had for many years, will fly his flag 
for two years longer as commander-in-chief of the Home Fleet, 
which will be styled the Channel Fleet under the new scheme. 

For the first time in the history of the modern navy, the nation 
will have a veritable Channel Fleet. In the past, on the first whisper 
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of war, the Channel Fleet has passed out of the Channel to Gibraltar, 
so as to be handy to co-operate with the ships in the Mediterranean, 
leaving the English Channel and the North Sea without any sea-going 
and trained force. As long as we possessed only two fighting fleets 
in Europe and the naval Powers on our eastern flank were negligible, 
the arrangement was the best that could be made. Now, however, 
the Earl of Selborne having created a new battle fleet, this force be- 
comes definitely the Channel and North Sea Fleet. Its “beat” in peace 
time will be from Portland to the Firth of Forth and its place in war 
will be off the enemy’s coast. 

Moreover, the scheme also includes, as has been indicated, the 
recall of weak ships away in distant waters—“death-traps” they have 
been styled—the abandonment of certain squadrons, the importance 
of which has decreased, and the “grouping” of the cruisers on foreign 
and Colonial stations on war lines. The officers and men set free 
by reduction in the number of small ships abroad and by the sub- 
stitution of merchant sailors in some other non-fighting but essental 
ships—an army of ten or twelve thousand of all ranks—will be utilized 
for further expanding the fighting forces at the strategical center of 
the Empire. They will enable the Admiralty to make the best possible 
use of our reserves—ships in ordinary. In recent years improve- 
ments have been made, but hitherto the difficulty has been to secure 
an adequate number of officers and men to maintain those men-of- 
war at the home ports not actually under repair in a condition for 
immediate sea service. By the withdrawal of non-fighting ships from 
the Fleets and a reorganization of the coastguard service—a force 
at present comprising nearly 4,000 highly-trained men—this defect 
will be remedied. The idea is that officers and skilled men—gunners, 
torpedoists, engine room hands, etc.—shall be assigned in peace time 
to all vessels on the “war list” and no obsolete vessels will be on this 
list; they will be ships in commission with reduced crews. On an 
emergency the remainder of the complements would be immediately 
supplied. These will not be highly skilled, trained in all the intrica- 
cies of duty afloat, as their work will be of the simplest character, 
requiring only average intelligence and muscle. They will be the 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water”’—men required for miscel- 
laneous, non-technical duties. The ships, in facts, will be completed 
with reservists—men of the Royal Naval Reserve and the Royal Fleet 
Reserve. Reservists can be called out only by Royal Proclamation 
and, therefore, these ships could only be completed for war when 
war had become practically inevitable. A rear-admiral will be in 
command of the Reserve ships at each port who will himself take the 
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reinforcements in time of war to the Fleet which they are to reinforce, 
and “he, and he alone,” it is announced, “will be held responsible that 
every possible step has been taken to reduce breaksdown of machinery 
to a minimum, and that the fighting efficiency of his ships when mob- 
ilized is without flaw.”’ Later on, as the number of ships in Reserve 
increases, One rear-admiral will be appointed to command the battle- 
ship division and one to command the cruiser division at each port. 
These flag officers will command the Uivisions on mobilization for 
war. Consequently, on the Admiralty sending telegrams to Ports- 
mouth, Devonport, and Chatham—* Mobilize,” these vessels will mere- 
ly have to receive the less highly trained hands and they will be ready 
for sea. But occasions sometimes arise when it is desirable to increase 
the force at sea without a general mobilization and a Royal Proclama- 
tion calling out reserves. This need is supplied by the new arrange- 
ment, whereby at each of the three ports two of the battleships and 
two first-class cruisers—styled “emergency ships’ —will be maintained 
in a condition to complete their complements and proceed to sea 
without disorganizing the general mobilization scheme or interfering 
with the gunnery or torpedo training classes. 

Another change which has been effected has given the Admiralty 
two swift squadrons of scouting ships. The old training ships, some 
of them sailing vessels and others antiquated ironclads of no war 
service, have been paid off and their places taken by modern ships, 
which in future will be used for the training of cadets and boys at sea 
and seamen in gunnery, torpedo, and navigation. They will have 
trained officers and crews on board for their peace duties and, in case 
of emergency, will be speedily transformed by drafts from the depots 
of unskilled hands into most useful scouts for the Fleets at sea, or for 
detached service. Some of these ships, including the Reserve drill- 
ships round the coast, will be based on home ports and will include 
sixteen protected cruisers and thirteen torpedo gunboats, with nine 
destroyers, while others, though having Davenport as the headquar- 
ters, will constitute the particular Service Squadron, which will cruise 
in the Atlantic and West Indian waters. The last-named force will 
be the “Western Group” of cruisers, while those in East Indian, Aus- 
tralian and China waters, under the strategical control of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the China Squadron, will form the “Eastern 
Group,” and the cruisers of the Cape will be the “connecting group” 
between the East and West. 

By these changes the force of the blow which the British Navy 
could strike at once on the outbreak of war will be doubled, if not 
trebled, and this will be effected not only without additional expendi- 
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ture, but with immediate and substantial economies. “Concentrate” 
is the watchword of the Admirality. It has been the business of 
politicians in the past to utilize the years of peace in preparing for 
the millennium and on the outbreak of war to rush into operations 
ill-prepared, and with wasteful outpourings of the national re- 
sources. Almost all British wars have begun with disaster. The 
Admiralty have outraged British traditions of defence by pre- 
paring to meet a danger of which only the first shadowy outlines 
have been observed by the public: they are locking the stable-door 
before the thief has appeared, instead of waiting for the thief to do 
his work and then in hurried confusion setting out to punish him. 
In the whole story of British defence, since Great Britain became a 
democratic country, the action of the Admiralty is without parallel. 
It has come to be recognized as an almost essential principle that the 
British nation should not prepare for a probable contingency of war 
for fear the action migh hurt some one’s susceptibilities; the army 
and the navy, in all their unpreparedness, should remain unready, hold 
their breath, in fact, so as not to reveal their existence; then, if war 
should occur—well, it could be said that at least the British had not 
provoked it—and, after all, we usually “muddle through.” In most 
naval engagements we have “muddled through” because we have had 
the “biggest battalions”—have eventually secured superior power to 
throw at the enemy. That day has gone. We do not remain one of 
two naval Powers of the first class, as was the case even as lately 
as twenty years ago, but the British Fleet is one of seven great fleets. 
Rivals have arisen, and if we would hold what we have we must or- 
ganize to defend it. This the Admiralty are doing, and they are carry- 
ing out the task while the shadow of war is, it may be hoped, yet a 
long way off. 

We are at peace with the world. The relations of Great Britain 
with France and Italy were never more cordial. These nations hap- 
pen to be the two which have expanded their fleets least in the past 
twenty years. The naval expenditures of these two countries, which 
was £12,926,000 in 1889, the year of the British Naval Denfence 
Act, amounted to only £13,162,000 in 1904. Apart, therefore, from 
the good relations existing with the two powers of the Mediterranean, 
we should have reason for reconsidering our position in those waters. 
We are also on terms of friendship with Rtissia and with Germany. 
In 1889 these two Powers were devoting £6,164,000 to their fleets; 
while in 1904 the expenditure was £23,000,000—an increase equtva- 
lent to nearly 400 per cent. We are not preparing for war with either 
of these powers, because we are shifting some of our might so as to 
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safeguard northern waters, while not relinquishing our position in 
the Mediterranean. Such a growth of naval power could not be ig- 
nored, though the Russians’ Fleet for the moment is under an eclipse. 
In spite of all that has been said and written, there is no solid 
foundation for the reiterated statement that Germany seeks to embroil 
herself in war with this country—nothing more than a widespread 
suspicion—but her naval policy has given every excuse for such 
measures of precaution as the Admiralty are taking. There is a case 
for preparation not in view of the prospect of probable hostilities in 
the near future, but because the German Fleet is being increased so 
swiftly as to give reason to believe that it might be used as a political 
instrument or might serve in case of our complication with some 
other country or countries as tongs wherewith to pull chestnuts out 
of the fire for the benefit of Germany. A neutral Power can use a 
fleet with good effect—without striking a blow—against a nation 
weakened by war, even though that nation be victorious, as was 
Japan in 1895. It is possible to imagine circumstances in which the 
silent pressure of a strong German Navy could compel concessions ; 
it might be merely consent to some line of action, such as the assertion 
of undue influence over a neutral neighbor, the seizure of a coaling- 
station here or there, or the shifting of some boundary, A nation 
well armed, as Germany will be, might effect its purpose without 
firing a gun or running a single torpedo. The preparations of the 
British Admiralty indicate not a shadow or animosity for the German 
nation. Germany has a right in view of her growing mercantile 
marine to a more considerable fleet than she has possessed in the past. 
but the fact that this fleet is increasing out of all proportion to the ex- 
tent of the Empire’s merchant shipping, its over-sea trade, and its 
colonial possessions—expensive luxuries enough already—does com- 
pel other Powers to take precautionary measures while at the same 
time remaining on friendly terms. British statesmen cannot forget 
that in the preamble to the Navy Act of 1900 it was stated that “Ger- 
many must have a fleet of such strength that a war even against the 
mightiest naval power would involve such risks as to threaten the 
supremacy of that Power.” Great Britain is “the mightiest naval 
Power,” has been in the past, and must remain so in the future. The 
Kaiser has also told the world that German’s “future lies on the sea,” 
and at another time claimed that he was “Admiral of the Atlantic.” 
We did not ignore the growth of the French Navy in the late eighties, 
and to-day we are good friends with the French Government be- 
cause we showed that we had backbone and that we realized our in- 
heritance and the duty that it cast upon us—that we were not, in 
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fact, one of the late Lord Salisbury’s “waning nations.” Again we 
are faced by naval aggrandizement by a neighbor, and again we arc 
taking steps, not with a view to war, but to safeguard our position— 
to prevent this rising navy being used as an instrument against British 
interests, first and foremost among which is peace. Europe under- 
stands this truth so well that she is apt to trade upon it. Though we 
desire peace, we should at least have the courage and the organiza- 
tion for war, and then, indeed, peace will be our reward—peace with 
honor. 

The movement for a strong navy, which the Kaiser initiated, first 
took shape in 1898, but the scheme was expanded two years later, 
when the Emperor announced his determination, “as my grandfather 
did for the army, so will I for the navy, carry out the work of reor- 
ganization.”” Apparently it was thought that this work would be per- 
formed with the tacit concurrence of all rivals. As a matter of fact, 
it has led to the renaissance of the British Fleet, has prompted in 
large measure the extraordinary and unparalleled expansion of the 
American Navy, and is now leading the French people to turn at- 
tention once more to the improvement of their sea forces. In the 
meantime, Germany has proceeded to carry out her scheme, the initial 
factors in which are :— 


(1) Concentration in the North Sea. 

(2) The patient and unremitting training of the crews in their 
war duties, so as—to quote the Navy Act again—to compensate for 
the numerical superiority of rivals by the individual training of the 
crews and by tactical training in large bodies. 

German methods are nothing if not thorough. Germany has al- 
ready gained great advantages by her sacrifices. She now rivals 
France on the one hand and Russia on the other on paper, and in 
fighting power the rivalry is even more appreciable. But in relation 
to Great Britain the position of the German Navy is not so favorable 
as is sometimes supposed, because the German ships are of less power 
than those of England and in the past six years the organization of the 
British Fleet has been immensely improved and is still being further 
adapted to modern needs. It is doubtful, taking all considerations into 
review, if to-day Germany, in respect to Great Britain, is in much bet- 
ter position on the seas than she was in 1897, bearing in mind the fact 
that owing to Russia’s naval misfortunes in the Far East the opportu- 
nity to play the part of “honest broker” in any “scrap” in which Eng- 
land might be engaged has become, and must remain for some time, 
an enterprise which would be altogether too dangerous. At the same 
time, Germany has a Fleet to-day of the first class, whereas she had 
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only a few ships of negligible value in 1897, and it is ner policy to 
concentrate all her fighting weight in the North Sea, always maneu- 
vering and carrying out mimic invasions and other drills, so as to 
familiarize officers and men with war duties. The German Fleet is 
directly under the control of the Emperor; the Reichstag, having 
voted supplies, has no further voice in its affairs. The management 
of the Fleet is as much a personal affair as the control of the Royal 
palaces. By his Majesty’s direction the whole force is kept in the 
North Sea; even the four battleships which weré in the Far East in 
"1900, constituting the famous “Mailed Fist,” have been withdrawn to 
home waters, where the German Navy stands ready in all its strength. 

Under the new organization of October, the First Active Fleet of 
Germany will be under the supreme command of Admiral von Koester, 
with Vice-Admiral Fischel and Rear-Admiral Graf von Baudissin as 
commanders of the two squadrons, and Rear-Admirals Breusing and 
Schmidt as divisional commanders. It comprises the following ships: 


FIRST SQUADRON. 


First Division—First-class battleships: Wittelsbach, Zahringen, 
Wettin. 

Second Division—First-class battleships: Mecklenburg, Kaiser 
Karl der Grosse, Kaiser Wilhelm II. 

Despatch-vessel—Third-class cruiser: Blitz. 


SECOND SQUADRON. 


First Division—First-class battleships: Kaiser Friedrich III, 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, Worth. 

Second Division—First-class battleships: Braunschweig, Elsass, 
Weissenburg. 

Despatch-vessel—Pfeil. 


CRUISER DIVISION. 


First-class armored cruiser: Friedrich Carl. 

Third-class cruisers: Arcona, Hamburg Frauenlob. 

First-class armored cruiser: Prinz Heinrich. 

Third-class cruisers: Ariadne, Medusa, Amazone. 

(This sub-division of cruisers is attached to the First Squadron.) 


Almost simultaneously an order was issued organizing the older 
German battleships, really coast defence ships, into a reserve squadron 
consisting of eight vessels, so that already the Kaiser has the satisfac- 
tion of having at his disposal a formidable force of twelve first-class 
battleships, eight coast defence ships, two armored cruisers, and six 
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swift, protected cruisers, besides small craft, about forty destroyers, 
and a hundred torpedo-boats. This is by no means a despicable Fleet 
even in these days of naval aggrandizement, and this is merely the 
German Navy in the making; the expansion is not complete. Eight 
battleships, three armored cruisers, six small cruisers, and many tor- 
pedo craft are now being built, and a number of coast defence ships 
are being modernized, while, at the same time, under the powers of 
the Act of 1900, these older ironclads are being replaced in the Active 
Fleet by first-class battleships. It was intended to complete the great 
programme in 1917, but it is now certain that it will be finished before 
that date, probably five or seven years sooner, and another programme 
for further increasing the size of the Fleet will be shortly authorized. 
in spite of the shortness of money Germany is experiencing. It may 
be accepted as a fact that by 1912 the German Active Fleet in the 
North Sea will comprise :— 


28 First-class battleships. 
18 Large cruisers. 

45 Small cruisers. 

16 Torpedo-boat divisions. 


Behind this force, in reserve, but kept ready for almost immediate 


despatch to sea, will be about a score of older battleships, many of 
which will, it is true, be of comparatively small fighting value. 

It is in view of these facts that the balance of power of the British 
Navy is being shifted and its reorganization improved so as to enable 
the Admiralty to keep a larger and more efficient striking force in 
home waters. The new scheme of distribution will give us a fighting 
force in Europe disposed as follows :— 


CHANNEL FLEET of twelve battle- 


ships will defend the English Chan- ArLantic FLeet, consisting of 


nel and the North Sea, having at- 
tached to it one division of six ar- 
mored cruisers, about sixteen pro- 
tected cruisers—assigned in peace 
for coastguard and other duties— 
and all the torpedo boat destroyers, 
gunboats and torpedo boats in home 
waters. 

MEDITERRANEAN FLEET of eight 
battleships will have a division of 
armored cruisers, a number of 
“Scouts,” and torpedo craft. Its 
base will be Malta, as at present. 


eight battleships and a division of 
armored cruisers, with a couple of 
small cruisers, will have Gibraltar 
as its base. It will be the “pivot” 
battle force, ready to carry out 
either of four duties as an emer- 
gency may demand; (1) sit astride 
the Straits; (2) co-operate with the 
Mediterranean Fleet; (3) join forces 
with the Channel Feet, or (4) act 
as an independent force in the At- 
lantic. 
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AT THE HoME Ports. 


RESERVE SHIPS on the “War List” at Portsmouth, Chatham, and Devonport, 
with all essential officers and trained men on board, will be ready for sea at 
short notice and under the command of the flag officers who would command 
in war. These three Reserve Squadrons will probably eventually include about 
2 dozen battleships and twice as many cruisers. 

EMERGENCY SHIPS.—At each of the three ports two battleships and two 
large cruisers will be kept ready for almost instant despatch for sea. 


This organization is logical and essential in view of the change in 
the balance of naval power. Though we are on the friendliest terms 
with all our neighbors, it is essential that the strategic plans of the 
Admiralty should bear in mind that they are also rivals. It was a 
dictum of Bisrharck’s that in framing national policy the friend of to- 
day should be regarded as the enemy of to-morrow. There is no more 
threat to any Power in these fresh dispositions of the forces of the 
British Navy than there is in the patrolling of the frontiers of France, 
Russia, and Germany, or in the action of Switzerland in recently ex- 
pending large sums to protect her mountain frontiers with heavy ar- 
tillery. It is the alarmist who is the danger, not the authorities. There 
is no occasion for alarm or for sensationalism, but there is room for 
these, precautionary measures in view of the shifting of power. The 
ucw scheme does not lead to any abandonment of the Mediterranean, 
as has been suggested in some quarters, but it actually will lead to an 
increased number of battleships being available for employment in 
those waters, since the Atlantic Fleet will be based on Gibraltar. The 
British force which will dominate the Mediterranean will thus be 
greater than ever before if trouble threatens in that direction. It may 
be that in the event of serious peril in northern waters, when the At- 
lantic Fleet would join the Channel Fleet, the Mediterranean Fleet 
would at once pass up to Gibraltar, but certainly so far as the actual 
plans at present outlined are concerned the British position in the Mid- 
land Sea will be strengthened, while at the same time the domination 
of the English Channel and North Sea will be more supreme than ever 
before. 

Another probable change, though it may be that it will not be 
carried out at once, can be indicated. In view of the size and import- 
ance of the Fleets which will in future be continually in commission 
in Western Europe, we may anticipate the appointment of an admiral- 
issimo. The probability seems to be that the next war which threatens, 
judging by indications at present discernible, will find the Atlantic 
Fleet and the Channel Fleet, now the Home Fleet, acting in co-opera- 
tion. Under these circumstances the senior officer of the Channel 
Fleet—the senior admiral flying his flag afloat—would become the 
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officer in supreme command of these forces, comprising five divisions 
of battleships. In the German Navy an officer in this position has no 
personal responsibility for the command of either of the squadrons or 
divisions, but he is the head of them all—the thinking machine. At 
present Admiral von Koester occupies this important appointment: he 
is the admiralissimo of the German Active Fleet, responsible for its 
efficiency and its strategical and tactical disposition for war. He has 
the advantage of the advice of the squadron and cruiser flag ofticers, 
but their duties are mainly confined to the domestic affairs—if the 
phrase may be used—of their particular commands, while the admiral 
in supreme command acts as War Lord of the Fleet. The probable 
outcome of the present reorganization of the British Fleets in the Near 
Seas will be the selection of the most capable senior officer qualified 
for sea employment to fill the imposing position of senior admiral 
afloat, with three junior admirals in command of the divisions of 
the Channel Fleet, and a rear-admiral controlling the six armored 
cruisers of the Fleet. When the Atlantic Fleet is called upon to co- 
operate with the Channel Fleet, the senior officer in command, a vice- 
admiral, will bring his two battle squadrons and squadron of armored 
cruisers under the orders of the admiralissimo, raising the whole com- 
mand to a matter of twenty battleships, with twelve armored cruisers. 
The admiralissimo will be in supreme command. There will then he 
two or three vice-admirals and three or four rear-admirals under hin. 
This is looking ahead, but this organization for war is the logical out- 
come of the changes which are now being made. When war occurs 
these forces will be joined by the ships from the Reserve and the 
cruisers of the training service, probably as many as twelve battle- 
ships and thrice that number of protected cruisers, adding four or 
five junior admirals to the officers flying their flags. It is essential 
that the defence of the Channel and the North Sea should be unified, 
and this, it may be anticipated, will be the means by which that end 
will be attained. ° 

The nation owes the reorganization of the British Fleet mainly 
to the Earl of Salborne, the First Lord of the Admiralty, and to 
Admiral Sir John Fisher. Mr. Chamberlain’s former lieutenant at 
the Colonial Office has revealed himself as a bold administrator, who 
is not afraid to face facts as they are. Many politicians seem to 
spend their lives in evading responsibility ; Lord Selborne, with mag- 
nificent courage, has marked himself out as a great naval adminis- 
trator by never shirking resposibility, by unremitting study of. the 
huge defence machinery placed in his charge, and by ceaseless labor. 
He has had in Mr. Balfour a “chief” who has never been too busy to 
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assist in the colossal task which he has undertaken. Lord Selborne 
came to the Admiralty when the Fleet was still bound down by the 
traditions of the old sailing days, when the administration was unduly 
hampered by red-tape and over-centralized, and too little attention 
was devoted to gunnery and real war training. He proceeded to 
carry out the series of reforms in all the details of administration and 
naval training which were urgently needed. Not the least of Lord 
Selborne’s claims to the country’s gratitude lies in the fact that he 
has had the courage to listen to his naval advisers ; chief among them, 
in fact the author of practically all the reforms now being carried 
out, is Admiral Fisher. It is fortunate for the nation that it had 
one of the most remarkable men of the age to undertake the task of 
remodelling the Fleet to render it fit for its duty as the bulwark of 
British liberties, trade, and Empire. Voracious for work, an officer 
who thinks in fleets and oceans where others have been content to 
think in ships and seas, Sir John Fisher had made his reputation as an 
administrator years before the public became familiar with his name. 
The science of naval warfare has received his life-long devotion. 
Contemporaries recall the young commander who was always at 
work, from five in the morning until late at night, and the energetic 
post-captain and junior admiral, who was dreaming and planning 
what the Fleet might be. As the main inspirer of Mr. Stead’s articles 
“The Truth about the Navy” in 1885, which gave impetus to the 
great naval movement of the last twenty years ; and as the officer who, 
with Admiral of the Fleet Sir Frederick -Richards, stood by Earl 
Spencer, when, in 1895, Mr. Gladstone tried to reduce the provision 
for new men-of-war, Admiral Fisher deserves the gratitude of the 
nation. It has been remarked that Sir John Fisher runs the risk of 
those persons of whom all men speak well. In honesty it must be 
said that this officer is in no such danger. He has, it is true, the com- 
plete confidence of the public, but it is probably no exaggeration to 
say that the majority of the officers of the Fleet—certainly of the 
senior officers—do not share the enthusiasm of civilians. The Navy 
is a service with conservative traditions, and the reformer is apt to 
tread on someone’s toes. Admiral Fisher has done a good deal of 
dancing of this character. It is one of the penalties of greatness to 
make enemies, and Sir John Fisher is no exception. He has enemies 
not a few, and there are others who merely do not sympathize with 
all his plans; but he has also the satisfaction of knowing that he has 
a body of supporters in the Fleet who yield to none in their admiration 
of his ideals and achievements. 
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The scheme which is now converting the Fleet into the greatest 
of all war-machines is not a hastily contrived panacea. It is the result 
of a lifetime of thought and work. Every detail has been carefully 
considered. Sir John was fortunate in gaining the approval of the 
King and the full confidence of Lord Selborne and his colleagues of 
the Cabinet. Each, from his Majesty downwards, has had some share 
in the preliminary work which has been proceeding for many months 
past, and while Admiral Fisher has brought to the task the trained 
mind of the most consummate naval administrator of modern times, 
‘his Majesty, the Prime Minister, and the First Lord of the Admiralty 
have lent their support in a manner which has smoothed many of the 
difficulties. The result is that instead of carrying out a few piecemeal 
changes Admiral Fisher, under the authority and in the name of Lord 
Selborne and the Board of Admiralty, has been able to initiate a com- 
plete revolution in practically all departments, ashore and afloat, and 
as an immediate consequence the strength of the Fleet as a warlike 
intsrument is being doubled, if not trebled. 





OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


AN analsis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, sys- 
tematically classified under a few general- heads for the convenience of 
the reader and student, comprising extracts and comments, in which 
special attention is given to the most important and valuable articles. 

The articles from our service journals are all entertaining and 
interesting, but we are limited in our space for quotations. The 
following, however, deserve careful study and consideration, viz.: 
the twelfth, fifteenth, sixteenth and twenty-fifth. 

The twenty-seventh is probably familiar to all, but we will call 
attention to three important points: 


“THE NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


“The naval estimates for the next fiscal year are large, the largest 
ever submitted, notwithstanding the fact that they have been cut 
down from those sent in by the bureaus more than seventeen million 
dollars. We have asked for less than the money actually required 
to continue the naval programme as laid down by the general board, 
of which Admiral Dewey is the head, notwithstanding all who have 
studied the question carefully agree that this programme should be 
carried out. 

“The past year was an important one in the history of our naval 
construction. Never before were so many war ships launched by 
this or any other nation in one year. Vessel for vessel and type for 
type I believe our new ships will compare favorably with those of any 
navy afloat, and every American should be proud of the progress and 
character of work now being accomplished, not only in construction 
but in all branches of service. 

“New ships necessarily require more officers, more marines, and 
more enlisted men, and the appropriations are quite likely to increase 
steadily for some years to come. The more ships we have the greater 
our fixed charges will be and the greater our facilities necessarily 
must be, in the way of yards and docks, and the ability to make re- 
pairs and take proper care of the fleet. It is just as essential to keep 
our ships in thorough repair as it is to build them in the first place, 
and to permit them to run down for any length of time and go with- 
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out repairs would be the height of folly. It costs a great deal of 
money to keep the fleet moving in maneuvers and target practice, 
but this is the only way officers and men can gain experience at sea; 
and it is our well-defined policy to maintain a high standard of 
efficiency throughout the service. Practice makes perfect in the 
Navy as everywhere else. 


“INCREASE OF PERSONNEL. 
“Attention is earnestly invited to the recommendations made by 


the chief of the bureau of navigation respecting the need for more 
officers and men in order to carry on the work of the Navy. It is 
useless to build ships unless provision is made to man, care for, and 
use them. The best results will surely be obtained by keeping ships 
and men at work developing efficiency in the lines of active service. 
Most of our ships and all of our shore stations are now short of 
officers, and with the completion of vessels under construction this 
condition will become more serious. 

“The efficiency of officers is not limited to the line alone, but is 
felt in every corps of the service. 


“BATTLE SHIPS V. TORPEDO BOATS. 


“The lessons of the war in the East thus far are the same as those 
of the Spanish war with respect to the relative value and uses of 
Lattle ships, torpedo boats, and destroyers. Weight of metal, heavy 
guns, and hard hitting, whether at long or short range, still do the 
most effective work. The day of the battle ship is not over, and the 
sphere of the lighter vessels, while important, is auxiliary only. 

“These conclusions, reached by the general board and the board 
on construction as the result of careful study of recent naval progress 
and present conditions, in the light of the events of the past few 
months in Eastern seas, confirm in a most striking’ manner your own 
views on the subject, expressed more than two and a half years ago. 


“GENERAL STAFF OR BOARD. 


“The question of the need of a general staff or board to serve the 
secretary of the navy in an advisory capacity was carefully con- 
sidered by my predecessor. I do not feel that I can add anything 
of value to his discussion of the subject.” 

The twenty-eighth article is Secretary Taft’s report on the organ- 
ized militia, and the twenty-ninth contains the President’s remarks 
on the Navy and the Army. The services should certainly feel 
gratified at the evident appreciation of their most pressing needs. 
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The thirtieth (General Wood’s report) is full of interesting mat- 
ter. He recommends a General Service Corps for all the work other 
than that required of an army in the field, all police work as it is 
called. This has been a need of the arrhy for many years. 


MILITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 
Training of Japanese Officers—A. and N. Gaz., Dec. 10. 
The Education of the Cavalry Officer—Unit. Serv. Mag., Dec. 
Military Training. Peace Maneuvers.—Same. 
A Second West Point—Jour. Infy., Oct. 
The American Lake Maneuvers.—Same. 
The Ohio State Maneuvers.—Same. 
The California Maneuvers.—Same. 
The Manassas Maneuvers.—Samie. 
Rifle Firing and the National Rifle Competition —Same. 
How One Walks.—Same. 
Scientific Coaching of the Rifleman.—Jour. M. S. I., Nov.- 


Kn ODN AWE YD om 


Dec 
12. Panoramic Sketches in Campaign.—Same. 
13. Umpires—Same. 
14. Requirements of a Maneuver Site.—Same. 


15. Teach the Boys to Shoot.—Same. 
16. Combined Maneuvers of the Regular Army and Organized 
Militia —Same. ‘ 
17. Cardinal Vices of the American Soldier—Same. 
18. Fall Maneuvers.—Same. ; 
19. The English Landing Maneuvers on the Coast of Essex, 
Sept., 1904.—Mar. Rund., Dec. 
The General Service and Staff College—Jour. Cav., Oct. 
Practical Problems for Ordinary Garrisons.—Same. 
Peace Training of Officers—Same, Jan. 
Shall Subordinate Officers Learn Business of Generals ?— 
Same. 
24. An Umpire at the Army Maneuvers.——Same. 
25. Suggestions to Young Officers—Same. 


The first of these articles is of unusual interest just now: 

“Promotion from the ranks in the Japanese Army is impossible, 
and there is no Militia or back-door entrance, as it used to be called 
in our Service. The names of all candidates for commissions must 
be entered at the War Office and approved by the authorities. Can- 
didates must be, either (a) graduates of a cadet school, or (b) grad- 
uates from some middle school licensed and recognized by the Gov- 
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ernment, whether public or private, or (c)students who can show that 
their education has brought them up to the grade required to obtain 
the leaving certificate of a middle school. In the two latter cases 
they must also have a written letter from the commanding officer of 
the regiment they wish to join, signifying his willingness to accept 
them eventually as officers in his regiment. As soon as they are 
accepted -as candidates they join their regiments as privates, spending 
12 months in the ranks as ‘officer candidates,’ so as to have a com- 
plete and practical acquaintance with all the duties of a common sol- 
dier, and are then sent for a year to study at the Military College 
in Tokio. Thence they return to their regiment, as aspirants, to 
acquire a practical knowledge of a subaltern’s duties, and at last, 
about two and a half years from the time when they first entered 
as candidates, they are, if finally approved of at a meeting of the 
officers of their regiment, accepted and commissioned as sub-lieuten- 


ants.” 


The fourth article, by Col James S. Pettit, opposes Professor 
Tillman’s views as to the need of a second West Point. 

The next four articles on the maneuvers are all interesting and 
instructive. 

In regard to the rest of the articles we have space only for a few 
remarks. 

The twelfth is one of peculiar interest to the young officer, anc 
lias a permanent value; the thirteenth is also important; the sixteenth: 
{by Col. A. L. Wagner, General Staff), and the eighteenth (by Col. 
J. Regan, 9th Infy.), are two excellent essays on the maneuvers. 

The nineteenth is an interesting study of landing operations ; the 
twenty-first is an excellent collection of practical problems in tactics 
for small garrisons ;.and the twenty-fifth contains some valuable advice 
to young officers by General J. Franklin Bell, the importance of which 
every officer of experience appreciates. 


MILITARY HISTORY, STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 


1. The War in the Far East——A. and N. Gaz., Nov. 26, Dec. 10; 
Natl. Serv. Jour., Nov.; Mil. Mail, Oct. 21, Dec. 9; Jour. Arty., Nov.- 
Dec. 

Indian Defence and Army Reform.—A. and N. Gaz., Dec. 10. 
The Fall of Calcutta—ZJnd. Vol. Rec., Oct. 15. 

Artillery in the Far East—A. and N. Gasz., Dec. Io. r 
A Retrospect and Prospect of War.—Unit. Serv. Mag., Dec. 
The Evolution of Modern Strategy—Same, Nov.-Dec. 
Some Lessons From the Russo-Japanese War.—Same, Nov. 
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8. The Heavy Artillery of a Field Army at River Crossings.— 
Same. g 

9. The Lessons of the Boer War.—Jour. R. U. S. I., Nov. 

10. War Notes.—Same. 

11. Advantages of Machine Guns in Battle—Kriegs. Zeit., 9. 

12. Sea Coast Defense—Jour. Arty., Nov.-Dec. 

13. War Lessons for the Coast Artillery —Same. 

14. Japanese Instructions for the Employment of Artillery in 
Battle—Same. 

15. Boer Tactics in Germany.—Jour, Infy., Oct. . 

16. The Era of Ironclad Warfare.—Jour. M. S. I., Nov.-Dec. 

17. German Ideas on the Role of Cavalry.—-Same. 

18. Remarks on the New Tactics.—Same. 

19. Machine Guns.—Same. 

20. Recollections of. General Grant——Same, Jan.-Feb. 

21. An Echo of the Civil War.—Same. 

22. Reminiscence of General Gibbon.—Same. 

23. The Attempt of the Port Arthur Squadron to Escape.—Mar. 
Rund., Nov. 

24. On the Staff of Major V. Glasenapp.—Same. 

25. The British Expedition to Lhassa—Same. 

26. The Problem of the Russian Baltic Fleet.—Same, Dec. 

27. Five Years a Dragoon.—Jour. Cav., Oct.-Jan. 

28. History of the Fifth Cavalry in the-Spanish-American War. 
—Same, Oct. 

29. Romances of Two Wars.—Same. 

30. The British Cavalry and the Lessons of 1899 and 1902.— 
Same. 

31. The Cavalry of the Future—Same. 

32. The Fourth Cavalry with General Lawton in Luzon— Same, 
Jan. 

33. General French’s Cavalry Charge at Klip Drift—Same. 

34. Tactical Problems and their Solution— Same. 

35. Cavalry Upon the Rear of the Japanese Army.—Same. 

36. The Lessons of the Boer War.—Same. 

The articles relating to the Russo-Japanese war in the Far East 
are utilized in the general papers on the subject, found elsewhere 
in this magazine. 


The fourth article is of special interest to the field artillery, as 
illustrating a complete change of tactics: 

“It is first noted that the Japanese artillery does not come into 
action in masses all at once, fire being opened from certain detached 
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batteries at an extreme range, with the object of compelling the Rus- 
sian batteries to disclose their positions. If the Japanese succeed 
in this object, the guns are advanced to a suitable range and extended 
upon a wide front, in order that they may be less vulnerable. The 
officers take ample time to prepare for the opening and concentration 
of fire, and the guns do not fire until the desired conditions have 
been secured. The fire is both accurate and methodical, the range 
being determined by visible objects. lf the enemy should be con- 
cealed behind a ridge, fire is first directed to the crest of it, and then, 
by increasing the elevation, the ground is swept with shell for a dis- 
tance of 200 metres in the rear. * * * 

“The Japanese make use of shrapnel and common shell in firing 
at the same object, and, as soon as they have reduced or silenced 
the fire of a battery, they endeavor, by pouring a rain of shells upon 
the ground in its rear, to destroy its ammunition train and make the 
supply of ammunition impossible. 

“Tt would appear that the Russians owed their immunity at Tachi- 
chao to being completely concealed from view, at a distance of 50° 
metres, behind a ridge, and protected by a covering mass 24 metres 
high, which hid completely the flash of their guns. This appears to 
illustrate the general situation sought by the Russians for security, 
their indirect fire being comparable to that of siege artillery. Again. 
almost until evening, no movement of a vehicle has been allowed to 
reveal their positions. The guns have also been separated by an 
interval of 30 paces for further safety, while the observation of th- 
effect of fire has been entrusted to observers on the flanks. At Liac- 
Yang, especially, it is known that the Russian artillery commanders 
were able to direct the fire over a considerable front by telephone 
and hand signals, and in this way the indirect fire of the guns was 
controlled. At the beginning of the war the Russian gunners had 
the fault of opening fire prematurely, of not properly masking their 
guns, and, with the object of facilitating the direction of fire, of 
placing their guns on too restricted a front, thus making them more 
vulnerable and helping the Japanese to get the range. A good tele- 
meter on the system of Capt. Aubry, of the French army, has rer- 
dered the greatest service to the Russians in enabling them to find 
easily the range of the principal positions before action has begun. 

“We are now able to see, as from the accounts of several other 
actions, that it is impossible for batteries exposed to the enemy, and 
under his fire, to bring up supplies of ammunition. The danger is 
also noted of placing batteries in position near prominent local ob- 
jects, of which the range can be ascertained or may be known. Thus 
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the Japanese battery which took up a position near the village of 
Lioubiasa on the evening of July 28, was silenced by the well-directed 
fire which the Russians immediately brought to bear upon it. 

‘“ * * Contrary to what was supposed in the beginning, 
neither Russians nor Japanese hurry the main force of their artillery 
into action. They have learned to use at the beginning, only the 
number of batteries necessary to attain the object required in the 
preliminaries, while they hold the main force of their guns in reserve 
until they are informed as to the action of their adversary, and par- 
ticularly as to the position of his guns. Great attention is devoted 
to the concealment of batteries, and on both sides the concentration 
of masses of artillery on a narrow front has been abandoned. Such 
concentration has for its object efficient command of the guns and 
concentration of fire, but its result is to reveal the positions and to 
make the artillery particularly vulnerable. Both Russians and Jap- 
anese, therefore, spread their guns over a large space, and always 
use protected positions, their commanders often remaining on the 
flanks or in the rear. 

“ * * * Here are things to cause reflection, not only among 
gunners, but among officers of all arms who interest themselves in 
the relations which the several branches of the Service should have 


to one another, and the support which each should give to the other 
in action.” 


The fifth article is a reprint of Major A: P. Blockson’s (5th Cav., 
U. S. Army), article, which appeared in the Journal of the M. S. I. 
This reprint in the British United Service Magazine is a marked com- 
pliment. 

The seventh and eighth discuss principles which are embodied 
in our account of the Russo-Japanese War. They are both excellent 
papers. 

The ninth is by the great German tactician, Major Balck, of the 
General Staff. We give a brief quotation: 

“The war shows, in opposition to the view held in our Field Ser- 
vice Regulations, that firing lines can lie opposed to each other at close 
ranges by the hour without any decisive blow being struck. English 
officers find an explanation, which is also confirmed by their oppo- 
nents, in the circumstance that the Boers could fire at close ranges 
without raising their heads from cover, and only left their protecting 
cover if the English rose to advance. At Spion Kop the firing lines 
lay only about 250 yards apart from sunrise to dark. 

“In other cases, when the Boers had gained the fire superiority, 
. they still waited and continued the fire. The English troops could 
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scarcely have held the position against an advance to storm. As this 
did not follow—rising up and retreating was synonymous with de- 
struction—their power of resistance relaxed during the long fire 
action, and in order to get out of this apparently unbearable position, 
which was becoming more acute every minute and paralyzing every 
vigorous resolve, the only possible alternative seemed to be to lay 
down their arms. It only needed some trifling incident to have sent 
them flying in wild confusion. It is just in this that the importance 
of the storm attack lies. An energetic enemy does not give ground 
to lead alone; he will not willingly expose himself to certain destruc- 
tion from a pursuing fire; he needs first the advance of an attacker 
determined to come to hand grips to force him to evacuate his 
position. The attacker will advance by rushes and creeping as near 
as possible to the defenders ; any premature forward rush, any. isolated 
advance of single units may jeopardize what has up to then been a 
success.” 


The twelfth is an article of a very high order and contains a mass 
of valuable matter, carefully digested, and presents the grave ques- 
tions of military geography affecting the United States in the Pacific, 
the Gulf and the Atlantic very forcibly. 

The thirteenth, by Major John P. Wisser, contains a brief sum- 
mary of the important lessons for the coast artillery which the war 
in the Far East has furnished. We quote merely the conclusions: 


“CONCLUSIONS. 

“In view of the facts set forth above, it is evident that the great 
lessons to be learned by the careful study of this war are many and 
important. 

“In the first place a certain degree of preparedness must be 
attained, depending on the geographical position of the country, and 
the distance over sea of the possible enemy. The time that will be 
available, however, after war has opened, must not be overestimated, 
since modern wars proceed with astounding rapidity. 

“In the next place, command of the sea is essential for over-sea 
operations on land, and to enable the navy to fulfil its highest duties 
to attain this the home coast must be fortified to render it secure. 

“Again, landings of large field armies on the coast will probably 
be an important feature of all future wars, consequently coast guards 
must be organized to cover the unfortified coast regions between the 
fortified harbors. 

“The torpedo has become the most destructive weapon known to 
modern warfare, and every fortified port must have torpedo shore 
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batteries, submarine mines (where they are practicable), torpedo 
boats and submarine boats or submersibles, in’ sufficient number to aid 
properly the defense. c 

“All coast forts, exposed to attack on the land side, must be prop- 
erly protected by land forts on that side, and have a proper infantry 
and artillery garrison to man the fortifications. 

“Every coast fort must have a comparatively large number of 
rapid-fire guns to supplement the guns of heavy caliber, and to assist 
in the attack of torpedo boats, submarines or submersibles, especially 
in the vicinity of the mine fields. 

“In position finding, systems with horizontal base lines must 
supplement the vertical base instruments, not only to replace the 
latter in case they are disabled, but also to cover dead angles and to 
attain the extreme ranges. 

“These are the great lessons taught by the war, and their teach- 
ings should be carefully taken to heart and utilized by the world’s 
nations.”’ 

ARTILLERY AND FORTIFICATION, 


Artillery Rearmament.—A. and N. Gaz., Dec. Io. 
Armored Field Artillery —Unit. Serv. Mag., Dec. 
3. Arrangement for Rapidly Loading Guns of Heavy and Me- 
dium Caliber.—Kriegs. Zeit., 9. 
4. Caisson or Limber With Shield.—Samie. 
5. Return Mechanism for Recoil Guns.—Same. 
6. Effect of Torpedo Explosions—Jour. Arty., Nov.-Dec. 
7. The Field Gun Question in Foreign Armies.—Same. 
8. Artillery Material, U. S. Service—Same. 
Range Firing With Mortars.—Same. 
Field Artillery Material, U. S— Same. 
French Mountain Artillery—Same. 
Japanese Field and Mountain Artillery —Same. 
Present Status of the Edison Storage Battery—Same. 


The first article brings up an old question: 


“In a recent article in the Times a writer has drawn attention to 
the employment of the artillery in the Far East. Having related 
various episodes in connection with the campaign, he comes to the 
conclusion that the gun of the future should be the largest that can 
be employed, having due regard to the amount of mobility required. 

“The Times correspondent appears to favor the use of a heavy 
gun. This was the conclusion reached by many officers at the end 
of the Boer War. In fact, the extreme theory then advanced was 
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that there should only be two arms, one heavy and one light—that is, 
that we should have horse artillery and heavy field artillery. Such 
a step would be antagonistic to many generally-accepted tactical ideas. 
It is, nevertheless, remarkable that the Times correspondent should 
be preaching the same artillery lesson now as was preached by many 
well-known officers after the South African War. Our tacticians 
adhere to the principle that field artiliery should still be very mobile. 
We say very mobile advisedly, as the present scale of mobility 
provides for the guns being moved at a gallop on occasions.” 

The second article, by a well-known authority, Captain C. Holmes 
Wilson, Royal Field Artillery, has some valuable notes: 

“In considering the application of armor to artillery, the first ques- 
tion to be answered is evidently this: Do the average losses incurred 
in battle justify the adoption of a mode of protection that must in- 
evitably add to the weight of the gun and carriage used? It is clear 
that battles can only be won by the destruction or partial destruc- 
tion of the enemy’s personnel. If, then, the enemy can minimize his 
losses by using shields, he will be harder to overcome! Consequently, 
he is justified in adopting any device that can add to his chances of 
success. In this connection it should also be remembered that the old 
objections to taking cover do not hold. Seeking protection behind 
the shield of a mobile gun is a very different matter to digging a 
trench and getting into it. The gun will move, but the trench will 
not, and there is consequently sometimes a difficulty in getting men to 
leave it. The shield will, however, only be of use when the gun is 
stationary. It does not protect the teams, and will not cover the men 
when the carriage is on the move. It would consequently be rash to 
say that artillery may advance to infantry ranges, as such an advance 
must of necessity depend upon the nature of the ground. If the 
shields afford protection against rifle-fire, and the guns can advance 
unseen, then artillery will be able to move up to a closer range than 
it has done hitherto. In considering the relative advantages conferred 
by the use of shields on the attack and the defense, it seems to be clear 
that the defenders should be the losers. Hitherto the artillery of the 
attack has had little opportunity of protecting itself. The defenders. 
on the other hand, have generally had time in which to prepare their 
positions. Now, however, the attacking guns will carry their armor 
with them, and they will consequently be on equal terms with the 
defenders, as far as protection is concerned, except when on the 
move. Thus the adoption of shields appears to favor the assailant.” 

The third article contains a description (with illustrations) of a 
new patent by Schneider & Co., of Le Creusot, consisting of a load- 
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ing truck, on which is a loading tray, with rollers on its surface, over 
which the heaviest projectile may be rapidly propelled by the mere 
shock of the truck or its tray striking the base of the breech of the 
gun. 
The fourth article contains a description (with illustrations) of 
a new patent by Krupp, consisting of a peculiar shield for a limber 
or caisson to protect the cannoneers from shell fragments falling at 
high angles. 
WARSHIPS. 

The Genesis of the Japanese Fleet—Unit. Serv. Mag., Dec. 

Thirty Years of Naval Progress—Same, Nov. 

The Future of the Submarine Boat—Jour. R. U. S. I., Nov. 

Injuries to the Askold—Jour. Arty., Nov.-Dec.; A. and N. 


., Dec. 10. 
The Cesarevitch After the Naval Battle of August 1oth— 


Submarines.—Same. 
7. H. M.S. Black Prince—Same. 
8. Japan’s Sea Power.—Same. 
9g. Under-water Armor.—Mar. Rund., Dec. 
10. Changes in the World’s Navies—Jour. R. U. S. I., Nov.; 
Mar. Rund., Nov.-Dec. 
TRANSPORTATION. 


1. War on Wheels.—Unit. Serv. Mag., Nov. 

2. Types of Traction Engines for Military Purposes.—Jour. 
R. U. S. I, Nov. 

3. Mechanically Propelled Vehicles for Military Purposes.— 
Same. 

4. Development of the Automobile—Kriegs. Zeit., 9. 

5. The Use of the Bicycle in the Army.—Jour. Cav., Jan. 


The first of these articles relates to motor-cars and cycles: 


“The recent maneuvers in Essex have taught some valuable les- 
sons regarding the possibilities of the use of motor-cars and cycles, 
and ordinary cycles, in war. The great value of cars for conveying 
staff officers from point to point, and of motor-cycles for despatch- 
riding, was proved during the maneuvers of 1903; but never before 
have motorists been used as combatants. The improvement in the 
quality and speed of the cars used in 1904 has made it more difficult 
for a motor-cyclist orderly to keep in touch with the car to which he 
is attached, and it is doubtful if many machines would stand the strain 
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of this work for any length of time, as continued high speed is fatal 
to the motor-cycle engine as at present made. 

“Let us consider how motor-cars and cycles may be used in future 
for war purposes, always supposing that the roads are fair. The 
former might very possibly be used to advantage for carrying siege 
artillery ammunition to the front. Should a raid on a bridge or rail- 
way be proposed, a party of engineers mounted on motor-cycles 
with a car or two to carry the heavy gear, and perhaps a Maxim or 
automatic rifle for defensive purposes, might very possibly succeed 
in their object, when no others could. A motor-cyclist might be 
attached to the cyclist scouts (keeping in touch, but well in rear of 
them on account of the noise) to take back any information, and 
to maintain communication with scouts on either flank. For such 
work the motor-cycles must be considerably lighter than those in 
general use; as to escape across country with a machine weighing 
150 Ibs. is nearly impossible. These motor-cycles should also be fitted 
with a really efficient silencer, and a free engine to render pedalling 
possible without removing the belt. For night work, especially, this 
would be most useful. 

“Motor-cyclists should not be armed with the rifle, which cannot 
be carried on many machines and carried on the rider is more dan- 
gerous to himself than to any one else. A motor-cycle cannot be 
chucked down by the roadside like an ordinary one, when the rider 
wants to dismount in a hurry and fight. If he wants a weapon at 
all, he wants it in a hurry, and an automatic pistol or revolver would 
be much handier. 

“Ordinary cycle infantry should be used in far larger numbers 
than they are. Supposing a force landing, not altogether unopposed. 
in a country at all resembling Essex; cyclist infantry might be 
landed first, almost as quickly as infantry, and would be far more 
use, to begin with, than cavalry—whose landing they would cover; 
but they should be in battalions, not in sections. 

“To summarize the lessons learnt about motor-cycles. They must 
be light, of sufficient power, silent, and have a free engine.” 

The third is an excellent article on traction engines, and contains 
a good description (illustrated) of the new form, with pedrail, which 
promises to find extensive application in coast artillery as well as 
other military work. 

MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Geography and War.—A. and N. Gaz., Dec. 10. . 

2. The South of England as a Theatre of War.—Jour. R. U.S. 1., 
Nov. 
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The Siberia-East Asia Railroad—Kriegs. Zeit., 9. 
The Panama Canal.—Jour. M. S. I., Nov.-Dec. 


MILITARY HYGIENE. 
Military Hygiene (Prize Essay)—Jour. M. S. I., Jan.-Feb. 


SMALL ARMS AND EQUIPMENTS. 


The Cavalry and the Lance.—A. and N. Gaz., Nov. 26. 
The True Valuation of Peace and War Firing.—Kriegs. 


» 9 


The Automatic Rifle, Browning System.—Same. 
Foot Gear for Soldiers.—Same. 

An Entrenching Tool.—Jour. M. S. I., Jan.-Feb. 
Use of Carbine Sights——Jour. Cav., Oct. 
Necessity for a Pocket Range Finder.—Same. 
The Colt’s Revolver—Same, Jan. 

The Webley-Fosbery Automatic Revolver— Same. 


The first of these articles contains some valuable matter by a 
recognized authority on tactics: 

“The question discussed at the Royal United Service Institution 
on Thursday was one which has divided opinion in the Cavalry, 
and concerning which it is not surprising that various views should 
be held. The attitude of the authorities in regard to Colonel Mayne’s 
lecture was truly singular. They appear to have been afraid of the 
subject being discussed at all, and the letter of the Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff somewhat curiously remarked that the lecture must be 
‘moderate in tone,’ although it might be ‘strong in argument.’ Con- 
sidering that Colonel Mayne came forward to oppose the use of the 
lance, or rather to maintain that the horse is the true weapon, with 
the sword and firearm as the best auxiliaries, it might have been 
supposed that the lecture would be welcomed. It was in harmony 
with the views expressed by Lord Roberts in the preface to the 
Cavalry Drill, and with the principles laid down by Lord Kitchener 
in India, and by Lord Dundonald in the Cavalry Drill for Canada. 
May we suppose that the subject is being reconsidered, and that the 
lance is not lost, after all; or was it that the authorities feared an 
expression of opinion by cavalry officers, which is pretty general 
among them, contrary to the official view? The essence of the new 
training is that shock tactics—the charge in close order—if not a 
thing of the past, must at least be relegated to the second rank. Lord 
Roberts has said that the change which has taken place in the 
cavalry, consequent. upon the introduction of the new firearms, is as 
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great as that which occurred in the infantry when the crossbow and 
pike were replaced by the rifle and the bayonet; while Lord Kitch- 
ener, if he has not quite discredited the lance, has impressed upon 
the Indian Army that it is henceforth only an auxiliary to the rifle. 
“Colonel Mayne, in his admirable lecture, put forward his argu- 
ments in a very persuasive manner, and supported his arguments by 
an effective appeal to history. Regarding the lance as having its use 
chiefly in the charge and the pursuit, he describéd it as an encum- 
brance in scouting and skirmishing, and maintained with much 
cogency that the charge is not dependent upon the hand weapon for 
its successful issue, but upon men and horses moving at speed and in 
mobile masses. The Thirty Years War, the Civil War in England, 
the French and German wars of the seventeenth century, the wars of 
Marlborough, Prince Eugene, Charles XII. of Sweden and Fred- 
erick the Great, the Napoleonic wars, and operations in Spain, Bel- 
gium, France, and Turkey in the last century, as well as our own 
small wars, were examined in order to discover what light they might 
throw upon this vexed question. Colonel Mayne was careful to 
restrict his observations to Regular cavalry only, and his conclusion 
was that the great traditions of the cavalry have been formed by 
swordsmen, whose successes balance any that can be adduced in the 
use of the lance. In short, he said, the presumed advantages of the 
latter weapon do not counterbalance its practical disadavantages. 
Indeed, to mention the contrary was to misconceive the use of cav- 
alry, which depended chiefly upon the skilled employment of the horse 
in action. Where Col. Mayne carried his hearers with him was in 
his insistence upon the fact that the cavalry arm had lost none of its 
value, and that it holds a large place, not only in scouting and recon- 
naissance, and in skirmishing on foot or when mounted, but in charg- 
ing down upon infantry shaken by fire, taken by surprise or without 
ammunition, and also in conducting or warding off pursuit. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
1. Training War Dogs.—Jour. Infy., Oct. 
2. Wireless Telegraphy in Russian Military Field Operations.— 
Jour. Arty., Nov., Dec. 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION, 


I. Report of Chief of Bureau of Navigation—A. and N. Reg., 


Nov. 26. . 
2. Report of the Quartermaster General—Same; A. and N. 


Jour., Nov. 26. 
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3. A General Staff for the Navy.—Unit, Serv. Mag., Jan. 

4. Our Coast Defences. By Whom Should They be Manned ?.— 
Same. 

5. The Reorganization of the Indian Army.—Same. 

6. Report of Chief of Artillery—A. and N. Jour., Dec. 3; A. and 
N. Reg., Dec. 3. 

7. The Army in 1905.—A. and N. Gas., Jan. 7. 

8. Army Commands and Decentralization.—Same. 

9g. Report of the Chief Signal Officer—A. and N. Jour., Nov. 19; 
A. and N. Reg., Nov. 19. 

10. Report of the Chief of Staff—A. and N. Reg., Nov. 26; 
A. and N. Jour., Nov. 26. 

11. The National Significance of Universal Training—wNatl. 
Serv. Jour., Jan. 

12. A Scheme for Foreign and Home Service Armies and their 
Reserves.— Same. 

13. Desertion and its Prevention—Proc. Nav. Inst., Dec. 

14. Hygienic and Administrative Problems in German Kamerun 
(Africa).—Mar. Rund., Jan. 

15. Distribution and Mobilization of the Fleet (Great Britain ).— 
Same. 


The first of these is full of matter of interest to our people; we 
select a few extracts touching the more important points: 


“Touching upon the need of a general staff or board the report 
says: Although it is too early to draw final conclusions from the war 
in the Far East, one cardinal military principle has received new and 
striking confirmation; that is, preparedness and the swiftness of ac- 
tion, which can be successful only with thorough preparedness. Readi- 
ness for immediate action on the outbreak of war requires that the 
whole field shall have first been maturely considered and that all prob- 
able operations and contingencies shall have been suitably provided 
for, down to the smallest detail whose need can be foreseen. 

There is needed, therefore, an advisory body which shall not be 
under the control of any bureau, but responsible directly to the secre- 
tary in matters of naval policy. Such board shall be composed of 
officers whose experience in command afloat has given them an inti- 
mate knowledge and the condition and needs of the fleet and of the 
most effective manner of employing it. 


* * 
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“Attention is invited to a defect which is common to most military 
services, whether at sea or on land, namely, the advanced age at 
which officers reach the more important commands, 

“The defect is not confined to the captains’ list, but extends below 
to commanders and above to flag officers. Comparison with foreign 
services gives emphasis to our disadvantage in this respect. 


ok ok * 


“The following is considered to be the necessary complement of 
officers for a battleship of the latest type authorized—of 16,000 tons 
displacement, 16,500 indicated horsepower, armed with four 12-inch, 
eight 8-inch and twelve 7-inch guns, and having a secondary battery 
of forty-odd guns and two or more submerged torpedo tubes, viz.: 

“Commanding officer, a captain; executive officer, navigator, ord- 
nance Officer, senior engineer officer, lieutenant commanders. Battery 
officers: Each 12-inch or 13-inch turret, a lieutenant, with an ensign 
in the ammunition handling room of each turret; each 8-inch turret, 
a lieutenant, or lieutenant (junior grade); intermediate battery, 2 
lieutenants (junior grade), 2 ensigns, 4 midshipmen ; ammunition sup- 
ply, 1 lieutenant, 2 ensigns, torpedo officer, a lieutenant; assistants 
to engineer, I lieutenant, I ensign; signals, I ensign, 2 midshipmen. 


K oK ok 


“The great shortage of officers is nowhere more severely felt than 
in connection with the torpedo work in the Navy, both aboard the 
torpedo vessels and on board the larger ships. The proper develop- 
ment of the capabilities of this iniportant weapon would require that 
all our serviceable torpedo vessels be organized in active cruising 
flotillas, fully officered and manned. This condition is not only the 
best for the preservation of the vessels themselves, but is absolutely 
essential to their efficient employment in time of war. The proper 
efficiency of the torpedo installation of battleships ‘also requires that 
an officer be available to devote his entire attention as a divisional 
officer to his duty. And, in turn, to fit officers for torpedo duties, they 
should have a course of training of from four to six months, which 
involves their withdrawal for that time from other duties.” 

The second article contains much of general interest. We cull the 
following 

“General Humphrey recommends the proposed increase in the 
ecmmutation of officers’ quarters already published in these columns, 
and he also recommends that the allowances of fuel for officers’ quar- 
ters at posts situated between the thirty-sixth and fortieth degrees 
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of latitude be increased by one-half from September 1 to April 30; 
that north of the fortieth degree, from September 1 to April 30, the 
present allowance be doubled to meet the present conditions in the 


United States. 
* * tk 


“The value of the work performed by the Army transports in the 
transportation of passengers, freight, remains of officers, soldiers, and 
employees, mail matter, and animals, upon the basis of the lowest 
obtainable rates offered for the same service, was $3,472,260.58. This 
shows a difference in favor of the Army transport service of $398,- 
236.50. In view of this showing, General Humphrey says: ‘An- 
other year’s experience has only tended to confirm and emphasize the 
views expressed in my last annual report as to the utility, economy, 
and necessity of the Army transport system and the wisdom of con- 
tinuing our present policy in its operation.’ 

“Another recommendation by General Humphrey is that $300,000 
be appropriated for the puchase of heavy furniture for officers’ quar- 
ters. It is pointed out that in the frequent and often long moves that 
officers of the Army are required to make under orders their house- 
hold furniture is often badly damaged in transit. The saving in cost 
in the transportation of such furniture, which the Government has to 
pay on an officer’s change of station, as well as in the cost of packing 
and crating these articles, which are difficult to handle, will be con- 


siderable. 
x * * 


“GENERAL SERVICE CORPS. 


“The establishment of a general service corps for the department 
has already been carefully considered by this office, and was recom- 
mended with details as to its organization in a communication to the 
secretary of war, dated February 16, 1904. Briefly, it is desirable on 
the grounds of efficiency, economy, and discipline, and in time of war 
or emergency would furnish a body of trained men to instruct and 
direct appointees from civil life and civilian employes. 


* * 7K 


“The need of reliable and experienced men who could be made and 
kept available through such a corps was emphasized in the operations 
during the Spanish war, when officers of the department were greatly 
embarrassed and handicapped by the impossibility of securing experi- 
enced clerical and other help. Dependence had to be almost entirely 
upon civilians who had little or no knowledge of Army regulations, 
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orders, or the business methods of the department. Through this 
inexperience more or less confusion resulted, especially in the care 
and issue of and accountability for public property. The existence at 
that time of such a corps, the members of which could have instructed 
and directed the work of employees, would have been of inestimable 
benefit in expediting work, caring for property, and superintending 
the handling of supplies, baggage, checking of freight, etc.” 


The third article, by Admiral Fremantle, deserves careful consid- 
eration: 


“In the remarks which I shall make on our naval administration, 
I hope it will be understood that I have no hostility to a Board, still 
less to our recent Boards of Admiralty, which have been composed of 
some of our best officers, and presided over by First Lords of marked 
zeal and ability, devoted to the service of their country. 

“What, then, is my complaint? It is, shortly, that, notwithstand- 
ing this and that of recent years, there has been no faintness in de- 
manding the large sums required for the service of the fleet, from 
varying views of-what is required, our advance has not been continu- 
ous, and that changes of course and aim are frequent, so that the goal 
of efficiency at which all aim is blurred and indistinct. 

“T do not propose here to give my view of what should be the 
composition of the General Staff I advocate, or to define its duties, 
but I hold that it should be a strong and influential advisory board 
without executive functions. 

“In my view, we require a general staff for the Navy. 


* * * 


“In concluding this plea for a general staff to fix principles, and 
prevent, if possible, a run on certain ideas, which appear to me to 
be insufficiently thought out, I have dwelt long on thé question of 
big battleships, which is of the highest possible importance. Even 
without quoting Nelson's oft-repeated dictum about numbers, it is 
clear that we want a large number of battleships, and that for general 
service the monster ships we are now building are less suitable than 
smaller vessels. In this view I am not alone, as it is held by Sir John 
Hopkins, Lord Brassey, and other authorities. 

“The naval service is so loyal to the Admiralty that it is generally 
ready to accept the dictum of the day as being good policy, whether 
in shipbuilding or other matters, and civilian writers are deterred 
from pressing their views on these subjects through the fear of being 
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considered amateurs insufficiently conversant with the technicalities 
of the questions at issue. 

“In the foregoing remarks I have endeavored to show that there 
have been violent oscillations in the pendulum of naval construction ; 
how a theory of masts and sails threw us back to useless small craft; 
how our persistence in comparatively small, low free-board ironclads 
has been followed by a constant increase of dimensions of our battle- 
ships; how indifferent, protected cruisers were the rage ten years 
ago, while now all the cruisers being built are of enormous size and 
power—and in each case I regret to find myself somewhat in oppo- 
sition to the shibboleth of the day. 

“Now, I ask specially for battleships of moderate dimensions, and 
for fast, protected cruisers of 4,000 to 6,000 tons. These are, in my 
view, our pressing wants, and I ask for a general staff to look closely 
into our requirements from a political, a strategic, and a tactical 
point of view, as in this way alone can we secure that the hobbies of 
the day may not be unduly prominent, while steady progress towards 
naval efficiency will be maintained.” 

The fourth article touches a question that occasionally springs up 
in our own country: 

“Certain things come round in cycles. Like visitations of disease, 
they are not endemic, but epidemic, and like such visitations their - 
periodicity is irregular. Of such is the cry of some apostles of the 
extreme ‘blue-water’ school, who hold that our sea-coast defences 
should be manned by the Navy. There has been a recrudescence of 
this of late, and a few words on the subject may not be inappropriate. 


* * * 


“The defensive works of the present day, mainly thanks to Sir 
George Clarke’s vigorous expression of opinion, are planned more 
with a view of relying on invisibility as a protective factor, than on 
elegant traces, deep ditches, counter-scarp galleries, and caponiéres ; 
and a scene-painted barbette gun and shield, not easily distinguish- 
able at a couple of thousand yards from the surroundings, is the only 
sign of what may be a very powerful work. 


* * * 


“The Garrison Artillery is a large and homogeneous force, embued 
with the traditions of the great Regiment, and justly proud of its 
efficiency. It is numerous enough to man all coast defence works 
abroad, and at Home Stations it is augmented by Militia and Volun- 
teers. What is to become of this highly-instructed and well-organized 
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body of officers and men, and how is it suggested that the Navy 
should supply its equivalent? We have not yet heard of a glut of 
recruits for the Navy, nor, if we assume, for the sake of argument, 
that the requisite numbers could be available in a reasonable time, 
is it possible to contemplate seriously the hasty improvising of such a 
carefully constructed and scientifically-educated force as could take 
the place of the Garrison Artillery? The task of the iconoclast is 
always easier than that of the builder. 

‘No, it is better to leave things as they are. Let the sailor stick 
to his ship, and leave the soldier in possession of his fortress; while 
we trust to the solid good sense which is found in the higher branches 
of both services to think out plans of combined action by which alone 
the full value of our coast defences can be brought out.” 


The sixth article is a very strong report on our artillery: 


‘“Tn his annual report to the Chief of Staff, the Chief of Artillery, 
after a strong presentation of the deficiencies in our present equip- 
ment, both in material and personnel, for coast defense, urges practi- 
cally a change of policy on the part of Congress in approaching the 
completion of the work recommended by the Endicott Board. Here- 
tofore the main concern of the War Department and of Congress in 
providing for our harbor defenses has been to secure the mere em- 
placement of the hundreds of heavy guns and mortars called for by 
the project. The Secretary of War states in his annual report that 
334 of the 364 8, 10 and 12-inch guns projected, 376 of the 524 mor- 
tars projected, and 587 of the 1,296 rapid-fire guns projected have 
already been provided for by Congress and will soon be completed. 
The Chief of Artillery very pointedly calls attention to the fact that 
these guns and mortars are deprived of two-thirds of their value by 
day and of all, or nearly all, of their value at night by the lack of 
comparatively inexpensive accessories for which very little provision 
has been made. The principal accessories referred to are adequate 
submarine-mine defense and range-finding equipment. 

“The practical efficiency of mines for harbor defense needs little 
comment in the light of recent happenings in the Far East, and the 
cost of completing preparations for mining our own harbors is esti- 
mated to be $3,819,420, or a little more than half the cost of a fully- 
equipped battleship. When it is considered that the necessary mate- 
rial for this part of our defense cannot be improvised and wili take 
a number of months to secure and distribute, that it must all be in 
place immediately on the outbreak of war, that its cost is only about 
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one-half the annual appropriation for fortifications, neglect on the 
part of Congress to promptly provide for it would be inexplicable. 

“The deficiencies in personnel, both commissioned ‘and enlisted, 
for the Coast Artillery, are reported at length. There are not half 
enough officers and men to man even the guns already mounted. It 
takes from one to three years to train a coast artilleryman. Even 
these, when trained, refuse to re-enlist. Extra pay for gunners and 
other specially trained men is the only means of retaining their 
services. This has proved practically effective in the Navy, and 
it needs no argument to convince that it would prove efficient in 

the Coast Artillery. Neither the number nor pay of our artillery 
gunners is sufficient to provide one for each place which must be 
filled in war. The men who can hit, and who we know in advance 
can hit, are the men wanted, and they are wanted when war is 
declared, not a year or two afterwards. 

* * * 

“The lack of organization and the miserably inadequate force of 
officers for our Field Artillery must be a revelation to those not per- 
sonally acquainted with the subject. No less than a regiment of field 
artillery has been employed as a unit thus far in the Russo-Japanese 
War. The field artillery of all European armies is organized into 
regiments or brigades of two or more regiments, just as are the 
cavalry and infantry. No higher organization than the battery is 
recognized in our law.” 

The seventh article relates to British Army organization: 

“When the year 1904 opened the air was full of rumors and pro- 
jects concerning Army Reorganization. The War Commission had 
placed in a cruel, naked light our military deficiencies, but there was 
a cheerful hope that better times were coming at last. 


* * * 


“At the opening of a new year it is fitting to call the attention 
of the authorities to the gravity of the present situation, the more so 
because we are even now contemplating the entirely satisfactory 
results attained by an Army well organized for the work which it has 
to accomplish. The Army Commands are to be reorganized, but it is 
very essential that we should have some official explanation of what 
is now proposed to be done in regard to the Army itself, and the 
presentation of the Army estimates, which are being prepared, will 
furnish a fitting occasion. A great deal is due to the officers of the 
Army, who, insufficiently paid, give up their lives to the Service, but 
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whose careers have been unsettled and whose interests have not re- 
ceived the consideration they deserve. As to the scheme of Army 
reorganization, we’ have so often pointed out its defects that it is 
needless to discuss them specifically.” 


The eighth article relates to the same subject: 

“A special Army Order, dated yesterday, has been issued dealing 
with the reorganization of military commands and staff in the United 
Kingdom. These instructions are substituted for those contained in 
Sections I. to IV. of the special Army Order dated March 4, 1902, 
instituting the Army Corps system; and as regards the division of 
the United Kingdom into commands they will come into effect from 
February 15 next. 

“COMMAND. 


“The United Kingdom, exclusive of the area of the London dis- 
trict, will be divided into seven commands. 

“In each command there will be a general officer commanding-in- 
chief who will be responsible for the training, efficiency, and disci- 
pline of the troops, and for the administration of the command. For 
the purposes of organization for war, training and instruction of 
troops, education of officers, execution of schemes for maneuvers, field 
operations, etc., the general officer commanding-in-chief will be assist- 
ed by officers of the general staff. To the staff of the general officer 
commanding-in-chief there will be appointed an officer, to be styled 
major-general (or brigadier) in charge of administration, who will 
be entrusted with the administrative services of the command. This 
officer will exercise his authority by order of the general officer com- 
manding-in-chief, and the latter will delegate to him such extended 
powers as will enable him to deal with all administrative matters, 
which do not involve questions of principle or policy; and upon all 
such matters he is authorized to correspond with the War Office 
direct. 

“Under the general officer commanding-in-chief the command of 
the troops will be exercised in the following manner:—(a) Field 
troops (Regular Army) ; by divisional and brigade commanders. (0) 
Coast defence troops (Regular and auxiliary) ; by specially appointed 
officers. (c) Grouped regimental districts; by group commanders. 
(d) Auxiliary Forces; under special arrangements.” 

The ninth and tenth articles are referred to elsewhere. 

The eleventh article is by Mr. T. C. Horsfall, the well-known edu- 
cationalist, and relates to the subject of compulsory military service 
in England: 
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“And it will be seen by any one who thinks carefully about the 
matter that no country can have a very good influence on the condi- 
tions of life in its dependencies or in other independent countries un- 
less it establishes within itself the conditions which are most con- 
ducive to the welfare of all classes of its own people. I wish, there- 
fore, to consider the question whether we ought to have a system of 
national service, first and chiefly in relation to the subject of the wel- 
fare of the inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland. For my pur- 
pose I must find a criterion of welfare. * * * I will assume that 
that country has the highest, degree of welfare in which the level of 
physical, mental, and moral health and strength is highest, in which 
the largest proportion of the people reach a high level in these kinds 
of health, and in which the greatest and most intelligently-directed 
efforts are made to prevent any part of the people from falling below 
a high level. * * * No one who has studied the social systems 
of France, Switzerland, and Germany will doubt that if we accept my 
criterion of real welfare Great Britain has far less of it than has Ger- 
many and Switzerland, that far less effort has been made and is being 
made here than has been made and is being made in those countries, 
to give the mass of the people the power and the will to reach a high 
level of physical, mental, and moral health. The conditions needed 
for the attainment of both the power and the will to reach a high level 
are: (1) those which give knowledge of the existence of right modes 
of life, train the heart and mind to desire it, strengthen the will to 
resolve to attain them, and give body and mind the habits of living 
rightly. These conditions are summed up in the phrase ‘good educa- 
tion of the young.’ (2) Another set of conditions are those which 
are covered by the words ‘good environment.’ A human being, to 
have a chance of attaining a high level of physical, mental, and moral 
health must have many favorable conditions in his environment which 
he cannot create for himself, which only the community can provide. 
In respect of both these sets of conditions, the community in this 
country is doing less by far for the majority of its members than are 
the Swiss and German communities. For a very long time, till 1870, 
this was the only Protestant country which had failed to provide itself 
with a national system of education. Since 1870 a large amount of 
money and a good deal of work, since 1902 a much larger amount of 
money and of work, have been given to the development of our na- 
tional system of education, but in respect of attention to buildings, to 
training of teachers, and to curriculum we still lag far behind Ger- 
many and Switzerland, and, I believe, France also. 

“Even if it were true that the class which supplies us with the 
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largest proportion of those of our recruits who come from large 
towns, and which every one admits to be of miserable physique, is 
much inferior to working men who are more regularly employed, that 
class is a very large one, and on the hypothesis that it is much inferior 
to the rest of the community, what a misfortune and disgrace it is to 
us all that we allow so large a proportion of our race to live under 
conditions which produce the alleged inferiority. 

“But the belief that the class which gives us most of our town 
soldiers is much inferior to the rest of the town population has no 
sound foundation: it is the product of optimistic reasoning which 
refuses to take account of disagreeable facts. It is a belief very 
common among authorities who have a natural wish to believe that 
the conditions of life in the towns, for whose state they are partly 
responsible, are quite tolerable, if not very good.” 


MILITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 


1. Military Education—Unit. Serv. Mag., Jan. 

2. The Training of an Umpire Staff—A. and N. Gaz., Dec. 31. 

3. Instruction of Naval Ordnance Officers—A. and N. Jour., 
Nov. 19. 

The first, by Colonel A. W. A. Pollock, the editor of the British 
United Service Magazine, relates to the military education of British 


officers. 
The second has some points of general interest, well deserving at- 


tention: 

“Tn the category of umpires there should, of course, be both strat- 
egic and tactical critics of maneuvers. In the case of the recent 
maritime expedition to the coast of Essex, the strategic umpires were 
virtually the War Office authorities, who set the problem to the troop- 
leaders and naval units with certain limitations. Into a discussion 
of the strategic aspect of the question I do not propose to enter; but 
the tactical critic has well-defined functions, which cannot be better 
outlined than by an extract from the manual of Combined Training: 
‘Umpires should, by their decisions, produce effects which in war are 
likely to result from the actions of the combatants. They must en- 
deavor to prevent situations arising which would be impossible in war.’ 
This quotation undoubtedly implies realism, based upon scientific ob- 
servation and actual experience of war, or at least a mind receptive 
of the very best second-hand information on up-to-date warfare. 

“To demonstrate the necessity for careful training-of umpires, I 
would venture to tabulate some of the qualities required in officers 
who venture to hold the scales in mimic warfare, perhaps the most 
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important of all peace duties. Thus (1) The umpire must have, or 
acquire, the ability to estimate the maneuvering power of troops of 
all arms. (2) He must be gifted with the tactical eye and keen-sight- 
edness in appreciating the effect and volume of fire, and the influence 
of ground on maneuvers. (3) He must be a many-sided man and 
instinct with the spirit of each arm of the Service, or otherwise he 
will be unreliable when attached to other than his own arm. For 
this reason he should be attached to each branch of the Service while 
under instruction, and should be shifted from one to the other at 
short notice. By this means he should imbibe the spirit of each arm 
and understand its idiosyncrasies and temper. (4) Last, but not least, 
he must be quick in forming and delivering judgments and autocratic 
in the exercise of any delegated powers, to stop the fight, march, or 
what not, more particularly when vital principles are at stake. (5) 
To this list I would add the gift of imagination, because umpires 
should be able to make allowances for the vis viva, or inertness, as the 
case may be, of troops who have undergone considerable fatigue— 
for instance, when going into action after a long march.” 

The third article relates to the work of Rear Admiral N. E. 
Mason, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, U. S. Navy, in his efforts 
to develop his department and the officers detailed to duty in it. The 
scheme evidently meets with general approval, and Admiral Mason’s 
experience and energy will, no doubt, enable him to carry out effect- 
ively the work he has planned: 

“Rear Admiral N. E. Mason, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, 
has addressed a circular letter to the officers selected for special ord- 
nance duty under that bureau, and who are to be distributed between 
the bureau, the naval gun factory and the naval proving ground at 
Indian Head, each’ officer devoting a certain time to each of these 
places. The Admiral’s instructions are intended to acquaint the offi- 
cers who are at the beginning of their career as ordnance officers with 
the views of the bureau as to the scope of their work during their 
present and future assignments to ordnance duty. Mention is made 
of the action of the Secretary of the Navy in appointing a board of 
officers to devise a system meeting the requirements of the Service 
for officers specially equipped for the technical ordnance work. This 
board recomimended that a certain number of young officers be detailed 
each year for a course of ordnance duty and instruction and that they 
be allowed at least one year of shore duty on their first detail and at 
least two years on subsequent details. 

“It is further pointed out that the plan contemplates the utiliza- 
tion of these officers’ services for such ordnance work as may be ap- 
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propriate to their rank and experience, but it is not intended that such 
duty shall be claimed as a right or that officers who have qualified as 
ordnance experts shall be exempt from the duty of maintaining a 
high standard of proficiency in other branches of the Service. The 
plan provides that the first tour of shore duty shall be divided between 
the bureau, the gun factory and the proving ground, and so far as 
practicable, the officers on this special duty will from time to time be 
employed in connection with the manufacture and inspection of ma- 
terial. They will be given opportunities to visit the various manufac- 
turing establishments engaged in such work for the bureau.” 


MILITARY HISTORY, STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 


1. The War between Russia and Japan.—A. and N. Gaz., Dec. 3- 
Jan. 7; Jour U. S. Arty., Nov.-Dec.; Marine Rundschau, Jan.; Mul. 
Mail, Dec. 2-Jan. 6. 

2.. Sir Evelyn Wood.—A. and N. Gaz., Jan. 7. 

3. Artillery Tactics—Same, Dec. 31. 

4. Bunker’s Hill, 1775.—The Tiger and the Rose, Jan. 

5. Our Coast Defences: By Whom Should They be Manned ?— 
Unit Serv. Mag., Jan. 

6. Declarations of War.—Same. 

7. An Asiatic Conqueror: Tamerlane—Same. 

8. Minor Expeditions of the British Army from 1803 to 1815.— 
Same. 

9. A Study of Attacks Upon Fortified Harbors——Proc. Naw. 
Inst., Dec. 

10. Operations of the Navy and Marine Corps in the Philippine 
Archipelago.—Same. 

11. Methods of Estimating the Coal Endurance of a Naval Ves- 
sel.— Same. 

12. Memorabilia of the Old Navy.—Same. 

13. The Battle of Ciudad Bolivar and the End of the Revolution 
in Venezuela—Same. 

14. Crossing Rivers—Unit. Serv. Mag., Jan. 

15. The Beginnings of England’s Sea Power in the Mediterra- 
nean.—Mar. Rund., Jan.’ 


The first of these articles are utilized in the papers on the Strategy 
and Tactics of the War. We quote only from the Army and Navy 
Gazette here: 

“Port Arthur has fallen, and the immediate result has been that the 
prospects of peace have been widely discussed. It has also been as- 
sumed that the Second Pacific Squadron must be recalled. We see 
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no reason to assume that because of the capitulation of the fortress 
the war should cease, or that, for the same reason, Rozhdestvensky 
should return. It is not easy to understand why the Russians should 
be more inclined for peace at this moment than before. Nor are 
they more likely to submit now to the only conditions which Japan 
could offer them. It is more than ever essential to Japanese in- 
dependence that the Russians should evacuate Manchuria, should 
disarm Vladivostok, should restore Saghalien, and should engage 
never again to attempt the maintenance of a powerful fleet in Pacific 
waters. Everything points still to the fact that the war is essentially 
a naval war, and for this reason we take it that just as the war is not 
likely to come to an end with the destruction of the fortress which held 
the first Pacific Squadron, so, if Russia is to win, she must not stop 
Rozhdestvensky. If Stoessel’s engineers have done their work com- 
pletely there will be very little that is effective for war purposes to 
be made out of the wrecked vessels in Port Arthur for some time to 
come. From a naval point of view, then, Japan is not very much 
better off than she was when she first shut up the fleet in the Manchuri- 
an fortress. She is relieved, it is true, of the necessity of watching that 
force and blockading the harbor, but in point of view of numbers and 
strength, her fleet has not been directly benefited by the success of 
her arms in the Kwang-tung peninsula.- She has gained time to re- 
cruit the warworn vessels that for nine months have been battling in 
the Yellow Sea, and to give to her ships a refit of which they must 
have been in urgent need. But she starts on the new naval campaign 
with a fleet diminished rather than increased in numbers and strength, 
albeit with the immeasurable advantage of its personnel being highly 
trained at sea, and flushed with the ardor and energy bred of con- 
tinued success.” ; 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


PROTECTION OF WARSHIPS AGAINST TORPEDO ATTACK. 


The experiences of the war in 
the Far East have indicated the 
necessity for some change in ship 
construction which will enable 
a battleship or cruiser to con- 
tend against torpedo-boat attack 
and the smaller varieties of sub- 
marine mines. 

The nets formerly used as a 
protection against mobile torpe- 
does are no longer adequate. 

The automobile torpedo has 
become so accurate and deadly 
a weapon that warships must 
either remain beyond its range, 
and must therefore increase their 
fighting ranges (which appears 
to be impracticable), or some 
protection must be found for 
them against the effect of this 
missile. 

Increase in fighting ranges 
means increase in power of guns, 
since the guns of a warship (at 
fighting range) must be capable 
of perforating the heaviest armor 
of the enemy’s ships. An in- 
crease beyond the limit of the ef- 
fective use of the torpedo would 
be too much to expect of modern 
ballistics. 

There is, therefore, but one 
remedy, and that is to give the 








warships sub-water protection 
against the torpedo. 

A German naval constructor 
has recently proposed a system 
of protection which promises 
good results, and is based on 
sound principles. 

A torpedo exploding under 
water is a very different phe- 
nomenon from a projectile strik- 
ing a ship. An artillery projec- 
tiie acts by a blow, due to its 
energy of motion, most of the 
latter being utilized in the re- 
quired direction against a ship’s 
armor or other target. In case 
of an armor-piercing solid shot 
the effect is entirely due to the 
energy of motion, in case of a 
sheli the explosive effect of the 
bursting charge is added, the en- 
ergy of motion still acting to 
direct the fragments. 

In case of a torpedo the effect 
is practically entirely due to the 
bursting charge (usually 200 or 
300 pounds of guncotton), and 
this effect is a pressure exerted 
almost equally in all directions 
against the entire surrounding 
medium. A ship’s side, there- 
fore, when a torpedo explodes 
in contact with it, receives but a 
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small portion of the explosive 
effect, namely that which is sub- 
tended by the parts affected as 
viewed from the center of the 
explosion. 

Now, it is known that the rate 
of diminution of effect (in case 
of a torpedo) due to increase of 
distance from the center of ex- 
plosion, is very rapid. At five 
feet, for example, the effect of 
a gun-cotton torpedo is only one- 
tenth what it is at the point of 
contact. Consequently, if the 
torpedo can be made ‘to explode 
at five feet from the real armor 
of a warship, this protective ar- 
mor need be but one-tenth as 
thick as if it were at the point of 
contact. 

This is the principle on which 
the proposed protection of war- 
ships is based. 

It is proposed to construct the 
ship’s under-water part of a 
triple bottom, the outer a thin 
plate of armor, the inner the real 
armor protection, at a distance 
of five feet from the outer, with 
a third plate inserted between, 
the whole divided into water- 
tight compartments, giving a 
cellular structure. The diminu- 
tion of the effect of the explosion 
of a torpedo on the outer skin, 
due to the: distance of the inner, 
or real armor protection, can be 
increased by filling the compart- 
ments with water, coal, cork, etc. 

The additional weight neces- 
sary to give a battleship this pro- 
tection is only 550 tons, and a 
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cruiser requires only about 350 
tons additional weight. More- 
over, the triple bottom and its 
cross- pieces and braces, so 
strengthen the framework of the 
vessel that a reduction in 
strength of material can be ef- 
fected elsewhere. 

This system also protects 
against under-water hits of ar- 
tillery projectiles, always the 
most dangerous to warships. 

Such protection of warships 
appears, therefore, perfectly 
practicable, and does not in any 
way interfere with any other 
enecessary qualities, such as 
speed, draught, etc. 

The French have already been 
experimenting with complete ar- 
mor protection for the ships’ 
bottoms, but the increased weight 
would probably be too enor- 
mous for such a system. The 
method here described is there- 
fore far more practicable. The 
range and accuracy of the tor- 
pedo is being continually in- 
creased and improved, and some 
measures in this direction must 
be taken sooner or later. It is, 
therefore, advisable to give this 
important matter early attention. 
PAY OF ELECTRICIAN SERGEANTS. 

The government is now edu- 
cating at considerable expense 
the electrician sergeants neces- 
sary for caring for the electric 
plants installed at all coast forts. 
The pay of these men, however, 
is so small that commercial com- 
panies all over the country are 
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continually on the lookout for 
such men, and when their term 
of service is up, induce them, by 
the wages offered, to leave the 
service and enter civil life. 

It would appear that if these 
men are so valuable to these com- 
mercial houses, they are quite as 
valuable to the government, but 
thus far the latter has closed its 
eyes to the fact. 

An increase of one-half their 
present pay would induce these 
men to remain in the service, 
which would then have the bene- 
fit of the education and experi- 
ence it has given them. But 
since commercial companies out- 
side are willing to pay them two 
or three times their army pay, 
with chances of promotion be- 
sides, it is no wonder they leave. 

The certainty of government 
pay, and the prospect of going 
on the retired list in old age 
would be enough (with a small 
increase in pay) to hold them. 
But as it is, they generally pre- 
fer to take their chances in civil 
life. 


WIRELESS TELEPHONY. 


Wireless telegraphy has had a 
most remarkable development 
during the brief period since its 
discovery, and its applications 
for military use have become 
very extended and important. 

Nevertheless, it still possesses 
the great objection, for military 
or naval use, of lack of secrecy. 
The messages can still be read 
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by the enemy, provided he pos- 
sesses the proper apparatus, as 
well as by any friendly receiver, 
for whom the messages are in- 
tended. 

Recently, however, the Siem- 
ens-Schuckert works in Berlin 
(the great manufacturers of 
search-lights) have developed a 
system of wireless telephony 
which possesses the essential 
quality of secrecy in a satisfac- 
tory degree, and which is, more- 
over, rapid, certain and conve- 
nient. 

The principle of action of the 
apparatus is the peculiar quality 
of selenium (when properly crys- 
tallized by annealing), by which 
it varies its conducting power 
for an electric current according 
to the amount and intensity of 
the light falling upon it, in other 
words, the principle of the Pho- 
tophone. 

The apparatus consists of two 
parts, that at the sending station 
and that at the receiving station. 
At the former is a search-light, 
its feeding current passing 
through the primary of a trans- 
former, the secondary being in 
circuit with a sensitive telephone 
mouthpiece (carbon transmitter 
or microphone), and its battery; 
at the receiving station is a para- 
bolic reflector with a selenium 
cell in its focus, connected in 
circuit with a telephone head- 
piece (or receiver). 

By speaking into the transmit- 


ter at the sending station vary- 
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ing currents are produced in the 
local telephone circuit, which, by 
means of the transformer, in- 
crease or diminish the strength 
of the current which feeds the 
arc lamp of the searchlight, caus- 
ing changes in the intensity of 
the light of the searchlight beam. 
This beam is sent to the distant, 
or receiving, station. The vari- 
ations in the intensity of the light 
are not perceptible to the eye, 
but when they affect the selenium 
in the parabolic mirror, the local 
current through the telephone 
receiver, at the distant: station, is 
varied, due to the varying resist- 
ance of the selenium under the 
influence of the variations in the 
light falling on it, consequently 
the original sounds are accurate- 
ly reproduced. 


With a 24-inch searchlight and 
a 36-inch parabolic mirror at the 
receiving station, a distance of 
10 miles has been covered. With 


a more powerful searchlight 
(they are now made up to 60- 
inch) and a larger mirror, far 
greater distances could be cov- 
ered, but the curvature of the 
earth would soon put a limit to 
the distance practicable. 
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The focus of the receiving 
mirror must be accurately in the 
axis of the beam, consequently, 
no other mirror could take off 
the messages, and since the vari- 
ations in intensity of the search- 
light cannot be detected by the 
eye or by other means, this sys- 
tem is entirely secret. 

The advantages of using such 
a system between the ships of a 
fleet, between the forts of a for- 
tified harbor, between the forts 
of a seaport and the fleet or scout 
ships outside, or, finally, between 
a besieged place and any friend- 
ly station or portion of the army, 
are evident. : 

By special processes used in 
its preparation the sensitiveness 
of the selenium plate has been 
greatly increased. The ratio of 
its conducting power in the dark 
to that under the influence of a 
16-candle power incandescent 
lamp was until recently only as 
1: 3, but when prepared by these 
later processes it is as I: 120. 

The future of this important 
discovery cannot be predicted, 
but it certainly promises to be 
very important in its military ap- 
plications. 
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SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of the “United Service” 
are cordially invited to contribute to 
this department items of either fact or 
fancy, grave or gay, instructive or 
only entertaining; in short, any liter- 
ary flotsam and jetsam likely to in- 
terest our subscribers. 


———_~ 


FAMOUS SURRENDERS. 


A RETROSPECT SUGGESTED BY THE FALL 
OF PORT ARTHUR. 


The tragic element underlying 
every great surrender in history is 
not wanting at Port Arthur. Since 
the beginning of the bombardment, 
last February, the trend of affairs 
has been almost unbrokenly to the 
advantage of the Japanese, and it 
only remains to conjecture the spirit 
in which the gallant defenders of 
the fortress conveyed to the triumph- 
ant enemy their inability to continue 
an even struggle. The final act of 
the drama has been played out again 
and again in the world’s records of 
capitulation, the curtain has been 
rung down repeatedly upon a heart- 
broken commander, a suffering and 
dejected garrison, a generous but in- 
flexible conqueror; the story of one 
siege differs from the story of an- 
other most essentially in the matters 
of detail, and yet in the spirit of the 
surrender lies a world of signifi- 
cance. 

Take the two disasters in the 
Franco-German War of Sedan and 
Metz, and compare the genuine cry 
of despair from Napoleon III., who, 
“betrayed by fortune, had lost all, 
and had placed in the hands of his 


conqueror the sole thing left him— 
his liberty,’ with Bazaine’s pompous 
address to his soldiers: “Vanquished 
by famine, we are compelled to sub- 
mit to the laws of war in constitu- 
ting ourselves prisoners. At differ- 
ent epochs of our military history, 
brave troops, commanded by Mas- 
séna, Kleber, and Gouvion St. Cyr, 
have experienced the same lot, which 
detracts not from military honor, 
when, like you, they have so glori- 
ously performed their duty to the ex- 
treme of human endurance.” This 
when surrendering a fortress and 
garrison of the first order to a be- 
sieging army only slightly superior 
in numbers, while guns and ammuni- 
tion were plentiful, and food sup- 
plies were at least sufficient for an- 
other week’s consumption! Napo- 
leon, on the other hand, made no 
attempt to conceal the finality of his 
disaster as he lingered in the garden 
of the Belgian weaver’s cottage, 
where negotiations had been held, a 
broken, despondent figure, dressed in 
a jaunty red cap with a gold border, 
a black paletot lined with red, red 
trousers and white kid gloves. 

The note of inevitability was 
struck perhaps as fully by Gen. Lee 
in the American Civil War, although 
he had been saved the mortification 
of proposing a surrender by Gen. 
Grant’s letter: “The result of the 
last week,” he wrote to Lee on April 
7, 1865, “must convince you of the 
hopelessness of further resistance on ‘ 
the part of the army of Northern 
Virginia in this struggle.’ Two days 
later a meeting was affected at Appo- 
mattox, and this surrender, of which 
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the victory of Five Forks was the 
prelude, practically ended the war; 
the remaining armies of the Con- 
federates laying down their arms one 
after the other. Lee knew when the 
end had come. Not so Napoleon L., 
whose letter to the Prince Regent 
consequent on Waterloo can only be 
regarded as a diplomatic attempt to 
gain time for a fresh rally of forces. 
“Exposed to the factions which dis- 
tract my country,” he wrote, “and 
to the enmity of the greatest Powers 
of Europe, I have closed my poli- 
tical career, and I come, like Themis- 
tocles, to throw myself upon the hos- 
pitality of the British people. I put 
myself under the protection of their 
laws, which I claim from your Royal 
Highness, as the most powerful, the 
most constant, and the most gener- 
ous of my enemies.” 

A manly confession of defeat was 
that made by the Duke of Gordon 
at the capitulation of Edinburg 
Castle in 1689 to the Earl of Leven. 
“Gentlemen and soldiers,’ he said, 
“IT know not wherein I have been 
unkind to any of you, but if I have 
ever wronged any man in your 
tanks, let him speak ere we part for- 
ever. Do not brawl with the new- 
comers, for you are too few to 
conquer and too many to sacrifice.” 
Gen. Gordon’s message of defiance 
was: “When you, Mahdi, order the 
Nile to dry up, and walk across with 
your troops and come into Khar- 
toum to me and take me, then I will 
surrender the town to you, and not 
before.” Little as we know of the 
details accompanying the fall of 
Khartoum, it may be safely assum- 
ed that when the relief expedition 
reached that city, to find it had fal- 
len into the hands of the Mahdi two 
days previously, Gordon had sur- 
rendered nothing save his life. 

An unsatisfactory capture was that 
of Sebastopol, since the enemy had 


fled, leaving behind a smoking mass 
of ruins. Zutphen fell through a 
ruse, soldiers being introduced into 
the town apparelled as Flemish coun- 
try women, their baskets filled with 
swords and loaded pistols. One of 
the most bloodless capitulations, con- 
sidering the importance of the fort- 
ress surrendered, was that of Gib- 
raltar, wrested from the Spaniards 
in 1704, our total loss in gaining 
this important acquisition to the 
crown being sixty men killed and 
216 wounded. On the other hand, 
Lucknow was the scene of dreadful 
bloodshed, when the siege was raised 
by Sir Colin Campbell, no quarter 
being given. It was said that after 
the massacre of Cawnpore the sol- 
diers divided among them the tresses 
of a murdered girl and swore that 
for every hair of her head one sepoy 
should die. At the surrender of the 
Bastille in the French Revolution 
there was no fighting, the governor, 
De Launay, after making a hesitat- 
ing defence, capitulating on a prom- 
ise of safety for all the garrison. A 
picturesque surrender was that of 
Cetewayo, who was captured on the 
29th of August, 1879, by Major Mar- 
ter during the Zulu war. Troops 
had been pursuing the chief since 
the 12th of the month, and he was 
finally tracked to a deserted kraal 
in the Ngome forest. Major Mar- 
ter himself rode to the entrance of 
the hut and called upon Cetewayo to 
yield. “Enter,” was the reply; “I 
am your prisoner.” From motives 
of prudence Marter refused, again 
summoning the Zulu chief. There- 
upon the unfortunate Cetewayo, 
weak, weary, footsore, and very sick 
at heart, came forth from the kraal, 
and: repulsing, with a remnant of 
dignity, the Dragoon guardsman who 
ventured to lay hand on him, said: 
“White soldier, toch me not—I sur- 
render to your chief.” 
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The capitulation of Cronje and his 
four thousand men on the anniver- 
sary of Majuba Day, 1900, will be 
remembered as long as any incident 
of the Boer war. An _ onslaught 
made by the Canadians, who had en- 
trenched themselves eighty yards 
from the Boer position in the river 
bed at Paardeburg, was greeted not 
by a storm of musketry, as had been 
expected, but by the appearance of 
three white flags hastily thrust above 
the parapet of the Boer trenches. 
Then a horseman appeared, carrying 
another white flag, and intent on ar- 
ranging a meeting between the gen- 
erals. Forth from the lager came 
presently two men, one mounted on 
a white pony, in his hand a sjambok, 
wearing a brown felt hat and a huge 
overcoat, nothing of his face visible 
but a thicket of hair and two glow- 
ing sparks for eyes. This was Cron- 
je, who had kept the British Army 
at bay for ten days with no better 
shelter than could be afforded him 
by a deep river bed. “I am glad to 
meet so brave a man,” said Lord 
Roberts, but he refused to accept 
anything short of unconditional sur- 
render. Cronje’s reply to the terms 
of the capitulation was short, but 
effective “Ja,” he blurted out— 
London Globe. 


THE DAY OF RECKONING 


We look upon christmas with hearty 
good cheer, 
And blithely we learn to say “ Happy 
New Year!” 
We welcome Thanksgiving with 
turkey and pie 
And wait with patience for Fourth 
of July. 
But the day that we flout 
And would fain do without 
Is the first of the Month. 
The patriotic Frenchman has cause 
to remember 
The glorious deeds of a day in Sep- 
tember, 
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And ‘proudly the Irishman flutters 
the green, 
Defying all serpents on March Seven- 
teen— 
But who ever heard 
A respectably word 
For the First of the Month? 
When you shrink from each shadow 
that falls on your sill, 
When every letter incloses a bill, 
When the phrase “Please Remit” adds 
a savor of spice, 
When you’re taxed for your gas and 
you’re dunned for your ice— 
Why should we applaud 
That delusion and fraud, 
The First of the Month? 
What day brings the rent-getter, 
bill-on-the-spot, 
Or a note from the doctor you almost 
forgot? 
What day brings the grocer, revenge- 
ful and solemn, 
To scare you to death with an item- 
ized column? 
Be you monarch or peasant, 
It’s hard to look pleasant, 
On the First of the Month. 
When you’re spending the most and 
you worry the least, 
Still a glummy old skeleton sits at 
your feast, 
Who grudges each 
Stifles your joy 
And croaks in the midst of your 
laughter: “My boy, 
You are lavish to-day; 
But, great Scott, how you'll pay 
On the First of the Month!” 
If I’ were a king I would try to be 
wise 
And the days of the calendar neatly 
revise. 
The months and the seasons un- 
touched I would hold 
And feast days and fast days I’d leave ° 
as of old; 
But the world to improve 
I’'d completely remove 
The First of the Month. 


WaALttace Irwin. 


mouthful and 
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THE STORY OF THE ROTHS- 
CHILDS. ; 


Thackeray says: “And I do for my 
part, heartily wish that some one 
would leave me a trifle—say twenty 
thousand pounds—being perfectly con- 
fident that some one else would leave 
me more, and that I should sink into 
my grave worth a plum at least.” 

The parents of the founder of the 
world-famous house of Rothschild 
were humble German Jews. They died 
when their boy, Meyer Anselm, had 
not reached his teens. He had been 
given a little schooling and looked 
forward to becoming a scnoolmaster 
when he was thrown solitary on the 
world. It was the year 1754. The 
French Republican theories of the 
“Rights of Man” to be free and equal 
were merely in seed, and the local 
and state restrictions banned the Jews 
into cultivating detested trades. The 
boy Meyer wandered from fair to 
fair, barefooted, ragged, shouldering a 
bag for his miserable articles of traffic. 
Young as he was, he displayed an 
aptitude for the old coin-collecting 
pursuit—very needful in Germany, 
sub-divided by petty principalities, 
each with its miniature mint. 

A Hanoverian money dealer re- 
marked his keenness, and took him 
into his counting-house, proving a 
hard master, but ‘training him so 
thoroughly, that, before he attained 
his majority, he started as a money- 
changer in that capital on his own 
account. After three years, he re- 
turned to his native city, Frankfort, 
where he opened a shop in the Jewry, 
designated by a red shield (Roths- 
child, in German), which sign be- 
came the egis of his family. He dealt 
in coins, jewellery, and clothes of 
the French nobles flying from the 
wrath of their uprisen bondmen (it 
was 1780-’5). His course was not 
unique, for everybody on the borders 
of the seething cauldron bought of 
the bewildered fugitives. His lord, 
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William I. of Hesse-Cassel, a self- 
ish, haughty, avaricious ruler, whose 
love of gain was only surpassed by 
that for his order, turned his palace 
into a hotel so as to fleece them, 
and sold his army to England for 
suppressing the revolution of her 
American colonists. This ingenious 
prince exerted himself to remain neu- 
tral in the Napoleonic campaigns but 
the Consul and Emperor was clearly 
informed, and aimed at hii straight 
after Jena, 1806. The oppressor, who 
had amassed millions of dollars by 
extortions, grain and forage dealings, 
and the aforesaid trade in grenadiers, 
was forced to flee, and visited London 
and Denmark, the better to be out 
of the eagle’s talons. Unable to carry 
away his treasure, he confided it to 
Meyer Anselm, whom he had already 
employed in minor matters. The 
story goes that the Republican col- 
umn, whose pioneers had the most 
artful tests at hand for ferreting 
out buried hoards, did unearth the 
crock of gold of the Jew himself, 
some £5,000, which was confiscated 
for his obstinacy as respected the 
Hesse-Cassel trust of £50,000. But, 
as the money-dealer had easily and 
rapidly transmitted the larger amount 
to his son Nathan in London, he 
might so easily have included his 
own in the draughts that it is more 
reasonable to believe the Liberators 
of Mankind only extracted a sort of 
tax. 

The outcome of the Elector Wil- 
liam’s sojourn in Denmark was a 
State loan of a million, which he ob- 
tained for himself and his coadjutor, 
Rothschild. Thereafter, all through 
the contest with Napoleon, this heap 
of gold, continually augmented by 
old Anselm and his five sons, played 
its ponderous part. It equipped the 
14,000 Black Brunswickers sworn to 
“Death or Vengeance!” nourished the 
Tugendbund (the aristocratic Elec- 
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tor little foresaw an age when the 
Nihilists would form a murderous 
league against crowned heads) ; fur- 
thered Castlereagh in his filling Sax- 
ony with a million fighting men, 
and fostered innumerable enemies to 
the Emperor of France. Uninterested 
in the politics of the Gentiles, in 1802, 
it is said the Rothschilds offered to 
refund their monetary support with 
5 per cent., but their business aid 
was too valuable. The Elector had 
not withdrawn it at Anselm’s death 
in 1811. He could not return to his 
throne until 1813, after the battle 
of Hainau. 

The ex-coin collector remained 
rough and illiterate, an astonishing 
Medley of the conventional low ped- 
lar and the statesman; he was mean 
and exacting to wards his clerks, yet 
charitable to all creeds alike. He re- 
mained true to his faith, and certain- 
ly he was capable of! the action as- 
cribed to him of summoning his son 
Nathan—who was reported to be 
weakening at the knees under Lon- 
don social influence—to a re-union 
with his brothers over their grand- 
parents’ grave, to swear eternal fidel- 
ity to the one God of their fathers. 
He had brought up five sons and as 
many daughters, and seen his fortune 
become colossal; a prince had been 
his partner, now his were kings, and 
no war could break out on the Con- 
tinent without the Rothschilds willed 
it. On his death-bed he warned his 
heirs,—for he enjoined them to keep 
the capital whole—to act in unison, 
and share alike—to beware of Rus- 
sia and Republicanism, and believed in 
Prussia and British faith. His widow 
never left the simple old house, and 
up to her death the children met 
there to spend the Jewish New Years. 

The five sons settled in five centres 
of civilization: the power nominally 
in the hands of the eldest, Anselm, 
at Frankfort, but really in those of 
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the leading mind, Nathan, at London, 
though he was the third-born. The 
others, Solomon, Charles, and James, 
were located respectively at Vienna, 
Naples, and Paris. 

As chief controller of their four 
millions, it is with the English Roths- 
child that we have to do. 

Nathan Meyer was born in 1777. 
His departmeft—in which he was 
conspicuous for his industry—was the 
disposal of English goods, constantly 
introduced to the Continent, notwith- 
standing embargoes and_ blockades. 
It is to be borne in mind that Eng- 
land retained the mastery of the seas, 
and many of the Napoleonic sealing- 
up of ports were but paper doors. 

One day Nathan offended their 
chief supplier by being too inquisitive 
about the origin of certain samples; 
the great man in his testiness or 
prudence, refused to deal any fur- 
ther with him. This incident led the 
way to results of world-wide impor- 
tance. The numerous family had al- 
ready found a lack of elbowroom, 
and the brothers gladly saw their 
brother—spite of an ignorance of any 
tongue but his own and the German- 
Jewish, that jaw-dislocating amal- 
gam—depart from England. 

He noticed how much cheaper the 
goods they had been in the habit of 
buying became as he approached the 
factory-filled North country. At 
Manchester he fixed his headquarters, 
and soon, by selling the raw material 
and the dye-stuffs—in both of which 
branches Jews were peculiarly mas- 
ters by their hold on the wool-grow- 
ing countries and the Levantine trade 
—and by buying prints, he grasped 
the three profits and could under- 
seli in the home market itself; his 
family therefore almost monopolized 
the Frankfort trade. Nathan’s fre- 
quent trips to London led to his 
choosing an office there. Then 
(1800) came the turning-point which 
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lifted the line out of ordinary circles, 
and caused them to eclipse the Laras, 
Gideons and Goldsmids, as wielders 
of the financial sceptre. His father 
sent him on the £50,000 of the 
Hesse-Cassel charge; and from that 
a connection with the Goverment was 
founded and maintained. 

Not only was “the greatest mon- 
eyed country of Europe” in financial 
exhaustion, but all the powers out- 
side of Albion were floating by the 
imposition of debts upon prosterity. 
The house could have no warmer 
high-class “tout”, to put it roughly, 
than the Hessian Elector; in every 
court he sounded the eulogy of his 
financial and commercial councilors, 
and the Danish Loan was but a pre- 
cursor of helps as remunerativée to 
Austria, Prussia, Naples, and Ger- 
manic princes. 

Nathan’s most profitable stroke, to 
attain two profits—always his aim— 
was to buy an immence quantity of 
gold from the East India Company, 
and after selling it to the Govern- 
ment make it plain that he alone 
could safely and swiftly fill the cof- 
fers of Wellington in the Peninsula 
with it. It actually went through 
France, whose army it was destined 
to crush!—the operator always prid- 
ing himself on this as his “best busi- 
ness.” 

In 1811-12, when his father died, 
Nathan was then at his zenith, and 
reckoned premier of “the three Roths- 
childs,” the monarchs of the family. 

In the following year they handled 
all the funds of the Anti-Bonapartist 
Coalition. In 1815 Nathan went to 
Paris, and his father’s patron intro- 
duced him to the Allied Sovereigns, 
for whom he had, in one shape or 
another, raised fifty millions, a sum 
doubled by 1826, when the Rothschilds 
were the general Government bankers 
of Europe. 

The Allies’ war-tribute amounted 
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to seven hundred millions to be paid 
in five years, for one-half of which 
no items were ever presented. Out 
of this latter; His Serene Highness 
of Hesse-Cassel and his associates 
were reimbursed at an unmentioned 
percentage. At the banquet was re- 
called Nathan’s declaration in 1813, 
that “If England fell, the Roths- 
childs would be proud to be buried 
in her ruins!” This is a widely 
diverse spirit from the shrewd ob- 
servation of Gideon when the Jacob- 
ites threatened an overturning of the 
Guelphic Georges and he continued 
to buy stock: “If the Stuarts come 
in, they must pay over; if not, the 
present Government will!” Again, 
to make the double profit, Nathan 
and his brethren furnished the ad- 
vances to pay the war fine, and thus 
cleared additional margin. 

The outlay of the house was always 
ample for speedy and special infor- 
mation. Nathan had a whole day’s 
exclusive news of Napoleon’s escape 
from Elba. (This being in view of 
and English naval guard, induced 
Michaud to see the Rothschilds’ hand 
in it, aS a mere device to impose 
a heavier indemnity on France, by 
granting the Imperial Eagle a re- 
newed flight!) His couriers often 
outstripped the Crown messengers 
all through the great wars. The Jews 
traditionally elevate Nathan into a 
hero, who had gone through the battle 
of Waterloo on a splendid charger 
by the side of “The Duke.” 

But, in plain earnest, the ride with 
the early tidings of the retreat of 
the Imperialists, with Blucher in re- 
vengeful chase, was performed by the 
Rothschilds’ special courier. He paid 
a long sum for a daring coaster, 
who crossed the Channel in an awful 
storm, and galloped from Dover, in 
time to let his employer operate on 
Change that afternoon, and the whole 
day of the 20th June. 
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The master of finance proceeded 
to his regular pillar, to stand more 
morose, sullen, and _ stupid-looking 
than ever, not a twitching muscle in 
that resolute, inscrutable, impertur- 
bable face. One account indeed, says 
he gave out personally that the Eng- 
lish had lost; but this can hardly be 
well founded, since speculation would 
have acted rather in the contrary to 
his sayings, and preferred to go by 
the movements of his brokers, kins- 
men, and agents, known and suspect- 
ed. 

All was gloom whilst he made his 
play. The fluctuation of funds was 
the greatest known, that of a hun- 
dred per cent. If he ventured all his 
six millions without reserve—which 
such sole intelligence fully justified— 
the profit must have been gigantic. 
It is not likely that Cohen, who had 
but reluctantly given his daughter’s 
hand to the secretive capitalist, whose 
heavy features prefigured no king 
among Croesuses regretted the match 
then. 

Nathan pensioned the Waterloo 
messenger—how richly no published 
facts record, but it is known that he 
rewarded a clerk for less important 
information with £5,000. 

It is recorded that he turned four 
millions into his strong chest in one 
certain day. No marvel that his in- 
fluence was omnipotent, and he could 
do as he pleased with the rate of quo- 
tations. 

His plan was simple as noonday, 
and any one may practice it as surely 
who has the golden balls to play with. 
Being the solitary possessor, undoubt- 
edly, of a secret piece of news, posi- 
tively calculated to make the English 
funds rise, he would instruct his ac- 
knowledged broker to sell a tolerably 
large amount of stock. The word 
would flash about that Newcourt was 
selling largely, and there would be a 
fall. At this decline, he would buy 
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the choicest stock to a large figure; 
the next day he would repeat the 
same tactics, and, of course, buy in 
at a still lower rate. 

When the news would arrive in the 
usual course, he would sell at the ris- 
ing figure, with even a moderate per- 
centage; he had thus made £100,000 a 
day. The same course in the potato 
trade would result similarly; and 
there is no more genius in one than 
the other. But these were the com- 
mon operations in warlike times. 

Undoing the long-followed and pa- 
triotic line of conduct inaugurated by 
Gresham, that is, finding the money 


‘to carry on the Government in the 


realm, and leaving others to induce 
foreigners to invest in English under- 
takings, the Rothschilds coined money 
as the agents for foreign borrowers 
in Great Britain. They insisted upon 
all dividends being paid in sterling in 
London, and would not help Spain in 
her embarrassed condition. 

But this anti-national policy was the 
foundation for Peel’s famous diatribe, 
which designated the family a curse 
to European liberty, for propping up 
German despots, and aiding false, 
fickle Austria. He added that the 
house had no feeling but for money 
and kindred, a point which only 
weighs with those who desire senti- 
ment to bias business. 

Nathan remained punctilious in de- 
tails, as in the days at Manchester, 
which he is thought to have quitted 
from some miserable wrangle with a 
fellow Jew. His knowledge of the 
bill trade was so perfect, though more 
papers passed through the hands of 
his dozen clerks than through any 
twenty houses in London (Sanderson 
and Overend & Gurney’s excepted), 
that he never hesitated in the fixing 
of a rate for the most unusual ex- 
change. His mental arithmetic was as 
wondrous as his memory; for, being 
too illiterate to make notes, he had 
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to carry his transcations, gigantic or 
infinitesimal, in his head until he left 
the ’Changes for his office, where he 
dictated to his secretary. 

Dr. Margoliouth narrates how an- 
other Hebrew, by pretending to fall 
asleep from drink in his house, ob- 
tained hints for a successful specula- 
tion from a conversation he heard, 
but it runs counter to all the character 
of the shrewd, reserved Rothschild 
to believe that he would unbosom 
himself with a possible eavesdropper 
in the same room. 

Mr. Grant tells a tale more circum- 
stantially of how an unnamed Eng- 
lishman outwitted “Mr. Nathan,” who 
had sent his principal banker and 
brother-in-law, Abraham Montefiore, 
to negotiate with Mr. Blank for a 
loan of one and a half million pounds 
at 4% per cent. The security was 
Consols at 84, transferred to the lend- 
er for the advance. By thus putting 
that amount out of the market, he 
hoped to raise the price. The special 
condition was that if that price should 


go down to 74, Mr. Blank might claim 


the amount at 70. Immediately he 
sold out the transferred stock as well 
as all he had standing in his name for 
himself and clients, and recommended 
his friends to sell out likewise. Some 
ten millions “beared” the market, till 
no one dared breathe. The 74 point 


was reached, and Mr. Blank claimed . 


the fulfillment of the bond. Roths- 
child compromised, at the loss. There- 
upon the rival bought in at the low 
price, advised his friends to imitate 
him, and tossed the quotations so 
high and they even touched 86! He 
and his compeers gained half a mill- 
ion. if 

Whatever the cause, the house was 
very quiet in the Irish famine year, 
and the commercial crisis of 1848 of 
Revolutionary fame. Though the 
contractors’ bills were handled by 
them, their failures found them un- 
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prepared, and the quantity of Consols 
the house could not or would not 
carry, when they had to redeem their 
obligations, bore the market down to - 
an immense depth. Between Nathan 
and the Bank there was never any 
love lost. He had not co-operated 
with them in the government loans 
like the Goldsmids, and his disrespect, 
if we must not say contempt, for the 
Board of Directors was evinced, when 
in the panic of ’47, which cut him 
sorely, he answered bluntly: “Put 
Old John Overend (the bill-broker) 
in the chair, and he’ll manage better 
than you all!” 

Once upon a time the bank refused 
him the special privilege of accepting 
his paper in bulk. He dispatched an 
army of clerks from his own office, 
and those of his brother-in-law and 
allies, with Bank of England notes, 
which they gravely presented one by 
one. But, however business-like all 
this was, as the line of Hebrew heads 
perfectly hedged off the British public, 
there was much murmuring in the 
Tellers’ Hall, which only ceased when 
the legion withdrew, their note-books 
still unemptied and their stock of 
cash-bags still unfilled. Mr. Baron 
Rothschild had been expressly de- 
sired to step around to the parlor and 
call off his investing force. 

On another occasion, though a Bank 
loan of a million in bullion had been 
made to Nathan on the particular pro- 
viso that it should be repaid in geld, 
he presented himself with their own 
notes. At a remonstrance, he re- 
turned with a faint smile: “If you 
insist, I suppose I can get you gold— 
at your cashier’s!” 


In 1834 he had laid down as ‘the 
way to be happy, to give all one’s 
mind to business, and one business 
only. He recked little of title, and 
never used that of baron which Aus- 
tria accorded the family. His chil- 
dren were less democratic. He car- 
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ried his love of business into his re- 
ligion, being so superstitious as to de- 
vote a certain proportion of any ven- 
ture to the altar in event of its suc- 
cess. He believed in luck like an 
antique Roman, and would have noth- 
ing to do with what he accused as 
unlucky men. In affairs, too, he was 
without feeling, letting his wife (she 
had £20,000 a year to herself and 
should hardly have gambled on 
’Change) and his brother-in-law be 
proclaimed defaulters when the Nea- 
politan loan of 1823 wrecked the de- 
luded and misinformed. 

He would take his walks abroad 
absolutely penniless, so that his com- 
panion would have to pay for any 
chance purchase. Bianconi would tell 
a pleasant story of having hailed a 
cab simultaneously with him, and so 
forming his acquaintance, which de- 
notes that he was not always career- 
ing around in a grand gilded coach, 
as many provincials believed. 

He never studied or read, prefer- 
ring his office books to any other. He 
was charitable, as charity goes among 
millionaires, such almsgiving being 
laudable in proportion to the state of 
the exchequer at the time; but, per- 
haps, the merchants and bankers who 
suffered by his powerful combinations 
were never very grateful for any aid 
which he might proffer them in after- 
time. 

He and Sir Moses Montefiore were 
connected by marrying one another’s 
sisters, and that name was more often 
linked with charitable enterprises. 

Nathan was wont to say that how- 
ever great the boldness and caution 
requisite for piling up a great fortune, 
ten times more wit was required to 
defend it. He was pestered with 


schemes and so harassed by threaten- 
ing letters that he was at times a 
monomaniac on the subject. 

There is a laughable story of the 
period when the Carbonari were a 
tangible terror, of his having sus- 
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pected two bewhiskered visitors of be- 
ing the executors of a fatal sentence, 
and hurled a ledger at the spokes- 
man who was fumbling under his 
Talma for a letter of introduction. 

The circumstances attending the 
death of Baron Nathan deepen the 
shadow ever mantling the common 
fate of mankind. He had gone to 
Frankfort in the summer of 1836 to 
witness the wedding of his son Lionel 
to his cousin, Baron James’ daughter. 
There he was taken ill, and died so 
speedily that the sad young couple 
came to England as the escort of his 
remains. 

The news had preceded them at 
London; for a Brighton hedge-popper 
had shot a carrier-pigeon bearing the 
words in French under his wing: 
“He is dead!” All Lombard street 
justly applied the advice to the great 
farmer-general of the present century, 
and the funds drooped as a flag is 
lowered to salute the illustrious dead. 
Setting aside his millions, he had left 
nothing for posterity to rejoice at. 

The Russian and the Turkish loan 
(45,000,000 on French and English se- 
curities) and the Suez Canal pur- 
chase have been the most conspicuous 
matters effected by the Rothschilds 
since their ancestor’s decease, in Eng- 
land. At the same time, their wealth 
remains preponderating and will con- 
tinue so as long as the family motto 
is adhered to: Concordia, Integritas, 
Industria. 

From a foreign source communicated 


By BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 





A FAMOUS SEED HOUSE. 





An instance of commercial devel- 
opment and growth to proportions 
unusual is cited in the career of the 
well-known seed firm, D. M. Ferry & 
Co., of Detroit, Michigan. Since its 
establishment half a century ago, the 
company, following out principles of 
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strict business integrity and building 
upon unquestionable merit, has stead- 
ily grown until the name of Ferry’s 
Seeds is now a household word with 
every planter in the land. 

Ferry’s Seeds are famous for their 
purity, freshness and reliability. The 
greatest of care is exercised in their 
growing and selection, and only seeds 
of the highest possible standard are 
placed upon the market. Every pack- 
age has behind it the reputation of a 
house whose standards are the high- 
est in the trade. A fresh stock, just 
received from the growers, is carried 
by dealers everywhere. 

All farmers and gardeners ought 
to have a copy of the 1905 seed an- 
nual of the Ferry Company. It con-* 
tains information and suggestions that 
are invaluable. The annual will be 
mailed free to anyone addressing 
D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


THE ENGINE'S SONG. 
By ArtHuR GUITERMAN. 
Through city and forest and field 
and glen 
I rush with the roaring train; 
My strength is the strength of a 
thousand men, 
My brain is my master’s brain. 
I borrow the senses of him within 
Who watches the gleaming line, 
His pulses I feel through my frame 
of steel, 
His courage and will are mine. 
I hear, as I swerve on the upland 
curve, 
The echoing hills rejoice 
To answer the knell of my brazen bell, 
The laugh of my giant voice. 
And, white in the glare of the golden 
ray 
Or red in the furnace-light, 
My smoke isa pillar of cloud by 
day, 
A pillar of flame by night. 
—From Four-Track News for Feb- 
ruary. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Military Studies. ‘By Frederic Louis 
Hindekoper. The International ° 
Military Series, No. 8. Kansas 
City, Mo. Hudson-Kimberly Pub- 
lishing Co., 1904. 


These studies in strategy and tac- 
tics began in the military department 
of Howard University, where the 
author, as a member of the Junior 
class, selected the first, “Did Grouchy 
by Disobedience of Orders Cause 
the Defeat of Napoleon at Water- 
loo?” as the subject for his essay 
in the course. 

It is pleasant to note that the elec- 
tive military course at this, one of 
the greatest universities, has inspired 
such interest in military matters as 
to induce the author to continue 
his work, even after graduation. The 
second article, entitled “Kolni—Ross- 
bach — Gravelottoe — Leuthen: A 
Comparative Study of Oblique At- 
tack,” was written while the author 
was an undergraduate at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and the other ar- 
ticles followed in rapid succession. 

All the articles appeared originally 
either in the United Service Maga- 
zine or the Journal of the Military 
Service Institution, but they have 
been carefully revised and in part 
re-written, so that they are more ac- 
curate and contain considerable new 
matter in their present book form. 
The maps have also been re-drawn 
and several new ones have been 
added. 

The author’s work has been co1- 
rected and revised by the late 
James Codman Ropes, one of our 
great authorities on military history. 

These studies discuss the principal 
fundamental principles of strategy 
and the elements of applied tactics 
in a clear and explicit way, and 
should prove of interest and value to 
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the military student, especially on 
account of the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of the details of descrip- 
tion, the orders quoted, and the 
maps used for illustration. There 
are sixteen maps in all, a very 
generous supply for the five articles 
comprised by the work. oe, A 


Notes for the Guidance of Authors 
in the Submission of Manuscripts 
to Publishers. New York. The 
Macmillan Company, 1905. Price: 
25 cents. 


This little pamphlet, based on the 
experience of one of our largest pub- 
lishing houses, should prove invalu- 
able to all authors, especially such 
as are entering this arena for the 
first time. 

It contains useful hints on many 
points, such as the preparation of 
manuscript, the manner of submit- 
ting it to the publisher, proof-read- 
ing, composition, spelling, punctua- 
tion and style, as well as other de- 
tails bearing on the subject. 

Every word of the sixty-six pages 
of this guide to authors should be- 
come second nature with them, both 
for their own sakes and for the com- 
fort of the publisher. FO OW. 


Gen. S. Herbert Lancey, the well 
known military writer, sends us the 
following correction from his invalid 
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retreat in sunny Florida: “Gen. J. P. 
Farley’s interesting article on ‘West 
Point—Past and Present,’ in the 
February issue, contains an _ error 
which I wish to correct, and I do 
so on the authority of Gen. Robert 
E. Lee himself, in a private letter 
to me. Gen. Farley says Lee had 
distinguished himself as aide-de- 
camp to Gen. Winfield Scott in the 
Mexican War. And yet Gen. Lee 
vas not then, nor at any other time 
or place, an aide-de-camp to Gen. 
Scott. In the Mexican War he 
served on Gen. John E. Wool’s staff 
as chief engineer, and as such often 
came into close relations with Gen. 
Scott, yet was never a member of 
his military family. It will be re- 
membered that Harper's Weekly 
charged Col. Lee with remaining on 
Gen. Scott’s staff in Washington, 
D. C., as long as possible to get in- 
formation to carry into the Confed- 
erate service. Col. Lee was not then 
on staff duty, but had recently been 
promoted from lieutenant-colonel of 
the Second Cavalry to colonel of the 
First Cavalry (March 16, 1861,) and 
was simply in Washington on leave 
of absence from command of the De- 
partment of Texas.: At my request, 
finally, Harper’s Weekly withdrew 
the charge and expressed regret at 
having been led into the error, as it 
had caused the editor to do Col. Lee 
an injustice.” 





exe Rear-Admiral N. MAYO DYER. 


Rear Admiral N. Mayo Dyer, U. S. 
Navy, was born in Provincetown, 
Mass. At an early age he entered the 
merchant service, in which he was 
engaged from 1854 to 1859. He then 
became employed by a mercantile firm. 
in whose service he remained until the 
breaking out of the Civil War, when 
he enlisted in the Thirteenth Regiment 
of Massachusetts Volunteers. His 
natural preference being for the na- 
val branch of the service, he sought 
and obtained a transfer, and on May 
2, 1862, entered upon his first active 
duty in the Volunteer branch of the 
Navy, as Acting Master at the Boston 
Navy Yard. His next duty was in the 
West Gulf Squadron, where he early 
earned distinction for his gallantry 
and the intelligent discharge of his du- 
ties, in recognition of which he was, 
on May 18, 1863, promoted to the grade 
of Acting Ensign, and appointed to the 
command of the Eugenie, a vessel en- 
gaged in the duty of blockading the 
harbor of Mobile and in dispatch ser- 
vice. On January 12, 1864, he was ad- 
vanced to the grade of Acting Master, 
“in consideration of gallant and faith- 
ful service,’’ as stated by the secretary 
in the order accompanying his promo- 
tion. In July, 1864, he obtained a two 
months’ leave of absence, but upon his 
arrival at New Orleans, en route for 
the North, he learned of the probable 
early attack upon the harbor and forts 
of Mobile, and immediately relin- 
quished the privileges of his leave and, 
returning to the squadron off Mobile, 
at the earliest opportunity, preferred 
a request to the commanding officer of 
the fleet to be assigned to active duty. 
His request was complied with, and he 
was placed in command of the Meta- 
comet, on July 19, 1864, a vessel which 
was destined to take a prominent part 
as the consort of Admiral Farragut’s 
flagship, the Hartford, in the passage 
of the forts and the capture of the 
rebel fleet. In this event it was his 
good fortune to receive in person the 
surrender of the Confederate vessel 
Selina. Upon the fall of Fort Morgan 
he availed himself of his leave, at the 
expiration of. which he was attached 
to Admiral Farragut’s flagship, the 
Hartford, remaining on duty on that 
vessel until its return North, in De- 
ember, 1864, when he was assigned to 
the command of the Rodolph, with 
which vessel he co-operated with the 
forces under General Granzer in their 
operations against the Mobile from 
Pascagoula, rendering important ser- 
vice in this connection in Mississippi 
Sound and Pascagoula River. In the 


subseuent advance upon Mobile, in the 
spring of 1865, he had the misfortune 
on April 1, to lose his vessel by con- 
tact with a torpedo in Blalaly River, 
after he had rendered conspicuous ser- 
vice in the general attack. On the 22d 
of the same month he received his 
commission as Acting Lieutenant, and 
upon the surrender of the rebel fleet 
under Commodore Farragut, in the 


. Tombigbee River, May 10, 1865, Lieu- 


tenant Dyer was selected to command, 
successively, two of the surrendered 
vessels, the Black Diamond and the 
Morgan. In June following he was 
temporarily in command of the Elk, 
and in July was given the more impor- 
tant vessel? the Stockdale, with which 
vessel he was ordered to proceed to 
Mississippi Sound, to afford protection 
to the people along the shore and to 
cultivate the most possible friendly re- 
lations with those lately in rebellion. 
In September, 1865, the Stockdale hav- 
ing been directed to be placed out of 
commission, Lieutenant Dyer was 
transferred to the Mahaska, at Apala- 
chicola, but the following month was 
detached from this vessel and ordered 
to command the Glasgow at Pensa- 
cola. In April, 1866, he was detached 
from the Glasgow, and ordered to re- 
port to. the Bureau of Navigation at 
Washington, where he remained on 
special duty until May, 1868. Having 
been mustered out of the Volunteer 
service, he was commissioned as Lieu- 
tenant in the regular navy, on March 
12, 1868, and in July was ordered to 
the Dacotah in the South Pacific squa- 
dron, joining at Valparaiso, August 27, 
On December 18, 1868, he was pro- 
moted to the grade of Lieutenant- 
Commander. The Dacotah having 
been ordered to San Francisco, upon 
her arrival there Lieutenant Dyer was 
ordered to the command of the Cyane, 
with which vessel he proceeded to 
Sitka, Alaska, on special duty, running 
there until March, 1870,when he was 
ordered to join the Pensacola at San 
Francisco, but remained on duty on 
that vessel but a short time, when he 
was detached to the Ossipee, which 
proceeded in July on a short cruise to 
Lower. California and the Mexican 
coast. It was while the Ossipee was 
proceeding north from the Mexican 
coast that they encountered a hurri- 
can which left a rough and troubled 
sea. During the subsistence of the 
gale, and while the vessel was making 
sail, a man fell overboard from the 
maintopsail yard, the halyards having 
carried him away from the yard while 
he was engaged in hoisting the top- 
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sail. In his descent the man struck 
in the main chains, was knocked 
senseless, and, falling into the sea, 
was soon rapidly drifting astern. 
Lieutenant Dyer was taking an obser- 
vation on the poop-deck, when he ob- 
served the _ accident. Immediately 
turning a bowline in the end of a boat 
fall, he jumped into the sea and suc- 
ceeded in reaching the man and sus- 
taining him until both were rescued 
by a boat’s crew. For this act of 
heroism he was publicly thanked by 
the commander of the fleet, Commo- 
dore W. R. Tayler, and in addition 
was awarded a medal. In September, 
1870, he was ordered to the South Pa- 
cific Station, from which station he 
was detached and ordered home, Aug. 
22, 1871. He was attached to the Bos- 
ton Yard from Nov. 7, 1871, to Sept. 1, 
1873, and for the two _ succeeding 
months was on duty at the Torpedo 
School, Newport, R. I On Nov. 24, 
he was ordered to command the torpe- 
do boat Mayflower at Norfolk, for duty 
on the North Atlantic Station. From 
the Mayflower he was transferred to 
the command of the Pinta. In Febru- 
ary, 1876, he was detached from the 
Pinta and ordered to the New Hamp- 
shire as executive officer, the vessel 
then being fitted out for the permanent 
flagship at Port Royal, S. C. In De- 
cember, 1876, he was detached from 
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the New Hampshire and ordered to. 


equipment duty at the Boston, re- 
maining until 1879. He was attached 
to the receiving ship Wabash 1879-’81, 
and to the Tennessee, 1881-’83. He 
was advanced to the grade of Com- 
mander in April, 1883, and ordered to 
duty in connection with the Light 
House Board, remaining on that duty 
until 1887, when he was ordered to the 
command of the Marion on the Asiatic 
Station, 1887-’90. He was then placed 
on waiting orders for several years, his 
next active duty being at the Naval 
War College, Coasters’ Harbor Island, 
R. I. After serving another brief pe- 
riod as Light House Inspector he was 
in July, 1897, commissioned as Captain 
and ordered to the command of the 
protected cruiser Philadelphia, the 
flagship of the Pacific Squadron, and 
stationed at Honolulu. In October, 
1897, he was transferred to the com- 
mand of the protected cruiser Balti- 
more, and in March, 1898, he was sent 
to the Asiatic Station with ordnance 
supplies for Dewey’s fleet, the timely 
arrival of which contributed so ma- 
terially to the famous victory of Ma- 
nilla Bay. Commander Dyer participa- 
ted in the glorious Naval battle, and 
remained on duty at Manilla until 
March, 1869, when he was invalided 
home. He was retired from active 
service on Feb. 19, 1901. 































